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BISHOP JEWEL AND GEORGE PROMLEY. 

In the early period of Elizabeth's reign some of 
the public men, though they complied with the 
Reformation, were lukewarm in their attachment 
to the cause. Cecil managed to comply under 
Queen Mary, though he had supported the Refor- 
mation under King Edward. On Elizabeth's ac- 
cession some, who complied, were secretly attached 
to Rome, and others were indifferent. The indi- 
vidual, whose case I now submit to the notice of 
the public, however, was regarded by his contem- 
poraries as a sound Protestant. Strype says: — 

“On the 10th of March deceased Mr. Caryl, Attorney 
of the Duchy, a man famous for his abilities in the law: 
but a Papist.” 

He adds : — 

“Indeed about this time the Lawyers in most eminent 
places were generally favourers of Popery. Hales, before- 
Mentioned, stepped in while Caryl lay upon his deathbed, 
labouring with the S« retary to prefer in his room 
George Bri miley, a good Lawyer, and as good a Protes- 
tant: of whom he gave this character: ‘ That, for his reli- 
gion and knowledge of the law of God, he ought to be 
preferred above many.” Strype’s Annals, I. ii. 195. 

Ihave in my possession a copy of Jewel's De- 
fence, which was presented by the author to George 
Bromley. On the title, in Jewel’s hand, is the 
following inscription : — 

“D. Georgio Bromleio Amico Charissimo 
Johan Sarisburien. Dono Dedit. 
Vive ut Vivas.” 

On a fly-leaf is the following address : — 

“To the Richt Worshipful Sir George Bromley, Knyght, 
Justice of Chester,” 

— is evident that Bromley was regarded by 
ewel as his dear friend. The volume remained 


in the Bromley family until lately. Various MS. 
notes are written on the margins, and they are 
manifestly in the handwriting of Bromley himself. 
These notes are neither friendly to Jewel, nor 
favourable to the Reformation. I now give a se- 
lection of passages. 

In reply to Jewel's assertion that the state of 
morals was improved since the Reformation, 
Bromley writes : — 

‘There have been more mynisters hanged for haynous 

within yeres than Preists before in 200 
yeres.” — See the Records in the Tower 


ymes theis 20 


On a passage from Cyprian, quoted by Jewel, 
he says; — 
r other Sacraments. 


“ By Baptisme « By This § iying, 


1 
t 
Cyprian aflirmeth moe than Two Sacraments. 


On a note of Jewel's relative to the Virgin 
Mary, we have : — 

“ As though our Ladi 

10t the child of God.” 

To Jewel's insinuation of Pelagianism against 
Harding, Bromley says : — 

“Not so, for the 
assistance of God.” 


Catholiques depend on the grace and 

He is severe against Jewel on the character of 
Augustine : — 

“No man sayth it } Why do you call him in 
contempt Austin the Monke? Austin the great Pillar 
of the Church, and Basiliuns Magnus were both Monks, 
and yet reputed honest men.” 


but you 


Bromley’s accuracy in historical knowledge is 
manifest in these notes. Jewel quotes Geoffrey 
of Monmouth in disparagement of Augustine. 
Bromley writes in the margin : — 

“ Geffray of Monmouth, that lying foole, and St. Aus- 
tine being both in a balance, which is of more wavght 
and credite? Beda sayth that Austen was Anglorum 
Apostolus. You maye be ashamed to alleage him.” 

To some remarks of Jewel's on the Canonists, 
he replies —_— 

“He fy fawlt 
the P pe with Vavwne 
will needs correcte Ma 
Secular powers as longe 
10n. 


with the Canonists for Exaltinge 

Iytles: but this Zusignis Palpo 
eniticat, and Singe in prayse of the 
as they will defende his reli- 

here are various notes of the same description, 
and they all indicate strong opposition to Jewel's 
views. They must have been written soon after 
the publication of the book in 1567. Jewel died 
in 1571; and the following note, which occurs to- 
wards the end of the volume, was evidently writ- 
ten during the author's life : — 

“Why doth your L. and your jolye men rvde a Preach- 
ing, and make your entry upon your pretie Palfrys? Say 
what ye will ve area pretye younge Pope yourselfe.” 

This unfriendly note is a comment on Jewel's 
recommendation to the Pope to go from place to 
place to preach the Gospel. Notwithstanding 
Bromley’s reputation as a Protestant it is evident 
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from these notes, that he could have submitted to 
Rome, had his interest led him in that direction. 
His friendship for Jewel could not have been sin- 
cere. He was one of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. His name is appended, with Parker's, in 
1571 to the letter to the bishops enjoining strict 
conformity to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Such private notes as these have, in various in- 
stances, reversed the favourable character which 
had been long entertained of certain individuals, 
who once acted a conspicuous part in the public 
transactions of the country. They show, however, 
the real character of the men. Jewel must have 
been mistaken in his estimate of Bromley's cha- 
racter 
with such marginal notes 
yourselfe — a foule shift.” 


as these, “ Clean against 
Tuomas Latusury. 





FATHER PAUL'S PORTRAIT. 

I have by me a few rough notes relating to that 
remarkable man, Paolo Sarpi, “the pheenix of the 
age,” which I am tempted to bring before the 
readers of “N. & Q.,” with the hope that some 
one may be able to clear up the apparent discre- 
pancies respecting the transmission of his portrait 
to this country. 

In the Birch MS. 4164. p. 206. (Brit. Museum), 
is the following letter from Sir Henry Wotton to 
the Earl of Salisbury, dated Venice, Dec. 21, 
1607: — 

“Your Lordship’s of the 12 November came yesterday 
into my hands very opportunely, being then ready to dis- 
patch Capt. Pinner towards His Majesty upon weighty 
and secret occasions; whom I have now retained a day 
or two that he may bring with him the picture of P. P. 
[Padre Paulo}, which His Majesty shall now, 
the miscarriage of the former, receive with the late addi- 
tion of his scuro; and have this very morning communi- 
cated with him those papers as from His Majesty, whose 
gracious remembrances he takes exceeding dearly and 
tenderly.” 

In the Rev. L. B. Larxrne’s interesting article, 
entitled “ Notes of Sir Roger Twy sden on the 
History of the Council of Trent” (“N. & Q.,” 24 
S. iv. 121.), occurs a notice of a portrait of F ‘ather 


Paul a letter from Sir Henry Wotton to Dr. 
Collins, extracted from Burnet’s Life of Bedell, 
p- 194. The same letter is printed in extenso in 


Reliquie Wottoniane, edit. 1685, at the end of the 
prefatory matter. It was written whilst Sir Henry 
Wotton was Provost of Eton, and dated Jan. 
17, 1637-8. Some additional particulars respect- 
ing this portrait are given by William Cole in his 
Collections in the British Museum, Addit. MS. 
5831, p. 59. 

“ Sir Henry Wotton, whilst ambassador at Venice, be- 
came intimately acquait ted with Father Paul, the learned 
author of the History of the Council of Trent, whose por- 
trait he sent over from Venice { ?) to Dr. Collins, Provost 

f King’s College, Cambridge, with a desire that it might 


Cole says : — 


| 


In various parts of this volume we meet | 





through | 


| 


be hung up in his lodge,-where I remember to have seen 
it, together with that of Father Fulgence [ Fulgentio}*, 4 
brother Servite with the former in the same convent : 
which pictures were removed while I was of that colleg 
into the private chambers of Mr. Mountague, one of the 
fellows; and from thence to those of Dr. Naylor, who, | 
think, took them away with him to his living of Orton in 
Huntingdonshire.” 

In another volume (Addit. MS. 5832. p. 60.) 
Cole again mentions this portrait in some ex. 
tremely racy notes on Burnet’s Life of Wm. Be- 
dell. He says, “ At p. 255. Burnet gives a letter 
from Sir Henry Wotton to Dr. Collins, whom he 

calls Collings, to whom, as a New Year's gift, Sir 

Henry had sent a picture of the famous Servite 
Padre Paulo. This very picture, or, as is more 
probable, a copy from it, is still in the college, 
1744, viz. in King’s College in Cambridge, where 
Dr. Collins was Provost.” 

Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, also possessed 
portraits of Father Paul and Fulgentio, which he 
bequeathed to Dr. King, Bishop of Chichester, as 
stated in the following extract from his will :— 

“To Dr. King my executor I give that medal of gold 
of the Synod of Dort, which the States presented me 
withal at the Hague, as also the two pictures of Padre 
Paolo and Fulgentio which hang in the parlour at my 
house at Paul's.” 

Sir Nathanael Brent, who translated into Eng- 
lish the History of the Council of Trent, was also 
the fortunate possessor of a set of these portraits. 
This we learn from the following letter from his 
son to the Rev. Lewis Atterbury, printed in Some 
Letters relating to ihe History of the Council of 
Trent, 4to. 1705, p- 2.:— 

“ What I can say of Father Paul is but little material; 
however, to satisfy your desire, I send you this account, 
viz., That my father (having been once before at Ve- 
nice) was sent by George Abbot, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a second time, on purpose to procure the History of 
the Council of Trent, where he fell into acquaintance with 
Padre Paulo and Padre Fulgentio, two famous fathers 
who sat in that Council, who were the persons who com- 


| posed the History of that Council, and my father sent it 


| over weekly, as they composed it, 


to the Archbishop in 
Italian ; to whose hands it came after five or six super- 


scriptions to other persons for the greater security.t And 


* For notices of Fulgentio, », csothe Le etters of Paolo Sarpi, 
edit. 1693, passim. Ful; gentio was the author of the Lif 
of Father Paul, published in &vo. 1651, and prefixed to 
Brent’s translation of the Council of Trent, fol. 1676. To 
Dr. Eleazar Duncan, Prebendary of Durham, when sen- 
ously unwell at Venice, Fulgentio administered the eu- 
charist in both kinds, after the manner observed in the 
Church Catholic. 

+ Walton, in his Life of Wotton, tells us that, “as fast 
as Padre Paulo compile d his History of the Council of 
Trent, it. was sent in several sheets in letters by Sit 
Henry Wotton, Mr. Bedell, and others, unto King James 
and the then Bishop of Canterbury [ Abbot | into Eng- 
land; and there first made public, both in English and 
in the universal language.” Burnet states, that Father 
Paul gave Bedell the manuscript to bring over to Eng- 
land. W he reas Antonio de Dominis assured Bishop Cosi 
that Father Paul delivered into his hands the History Y 
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when he had sent it all over, he came over himself, and 
translated it out of Italian into English and Latin. My 
father sent it to them to desire the favour of them to 
send him their pictures, which they did accordingly 
drawn upon canvass half way; and my father put them 
into plain | la ck frames. I had them i in my possession for 
some time, but they were burnt in my k vd gings in Fleet 
Street, in the great fire at London, I being then in the 
country. I have heard my father say, that he believed 
they were Protestants in their hearts, though they durst 
not own it, or else they might have discovered the busi- 
ness he came about, which might have cost him his life 
in the Inquisition. I rest, Sir, 
*“ Your very humble Servant, 

* Basir Brent.” 

But not to stop here, we are informed by Mr. 
Larkine that — 

“ There were formerly at Roydon Hall portraits of both 
Sarpi and Fulgentius, sent to Sir Roger Twysden from 
Venice by his brother William, who, in the letter which ac- 
companied them, declares them to be admirable likenesses ; 
and he asserts, on the authority of Fulgentius himself, that 
that of Sarpi was the best and most correct likeness of his 
master which he had ever seen. Some thirty years ago 
or more, I consigned these temporarily to the care of 
young artis t in London who was residing rin furnished lodg- 
n The landlord suffered an execution in his house ; ; 
the officers of the sheriff carried off these two pictures, 
and I did not hear of the event till it was too late to re- 
cover them. From that hour to this I have never been 
able to trace them.” 








It is dificult, however, to reconcile these differ- 
ent statements respecting Father Paul's portrait 
with the following notices of it by Dr. Hickes, which 
occur-in some remarks on Burnet’s Life of William 
Bedell, in his work entitled Some Discourses upon 
Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotson, occasioned by the 
late Funeral Sermon of the Former upon the Lat- 
ler, 4to. 1695. At p. 31. he says: — 

“But to go on with the inventions of our historian, 
p.17., Dr. Burnet saith, that ‘P. Paulo might never be 
forgot by Bedell he gave him his picture, the invaluable 
manuscript of the History of the Council of Trent, toge- 
ther with the History of the Interdict, and of the Ingui- 
sition,’ _ Nobody doubts of Father Paul’s kindness to Mr. 





the C uncil of Tre: nt, which he had come into England to 
publish. (Collectanea Curiosa, ii. 20.) Were these dupli- 
cate copies, or did each bring a portion of the work? 
Much reliance, however, cannot be placed upon the state- 
ments either of the biographer of Wotton or that of 
Bedell. For Walton, in his notice of Father Paul in his 
Life of Wotton, complains of his want of “a view of some 
papers in his late Majesty’s letter office,” and that “the 
printer’s press stays for what is written.” If the worthy 
Piscator could have consulted the valuable Calendars of 
the State Papers, recently compiled by Mrs. Green and 
Mr. Bruce, we should no doubt have had a better account 
of Sir Henry Wotton and his contemporaries. But as for 

Bishop Burnet, his simple object in writing the Life of 
Bishop Bedell was, that he might claim the gentle and 

saintly Shepherd of Kilmore for one of his “ Scotch psalm- 
singing fr aternity, ” as William Cole y it. Perhaps your 
valuable correspondent, the Rev. L. B. LArKinG iy will be 
kind enough to favour us, from Sir fo ger Twysden’s MSS. 

with a true elucidation of the circumstances attending 
the “smuggling ” into England of Sarpi’s Jistory of the 
Council, as well as the truth as to certain alleged tam- 
perings with the text of that work 
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Bedell, but it will appear that these tokens t are more 
than questionable from what follows: First, as to his 
picture, he that reads his Life will scarce believe he was 
so furward to give his picture, or that he had it to give. 
‘For he would never let his pictur » drawn from the 


| natural, notwithstanding it were desired by kings and 


great princes.’ And although many of his pictures go 
abroad for originals, yet they are all but copies of one 
which is said to be in the gallery of a great king, which 
was taken against his will, and by stratagem. But for 
himself this may give assurance, that he did not endure 
to have his picture drawn, because in the last years of 
his life, being intreated by the most illustrious and ex- 
cellent Dominico Molin, and likewise by his confidant 
Fra Fulgentio being set on to beseech him, yet it could 
not be obtained so much as to give a famous yey’ leave 
to take his picture, though he was promised he should 
not sit above an hour.”* Whosoever considers this ac- 
count, and more to the same purpose in the same place, 
must needs think that the Father had pictures of 
himself to give Mr. Bedell. Indeed there is mention of 
an original picture of the Father sent by Sir Henry Wot- 
ton to Dr. Collins¢; but by the account I have given out 
of the Father's Life, which was written by a great friend 
of his, it must have been that which he saith was ‘in the 
galler ry of a great king,’ or one ‘taken by the like strata- 
gem.’ 


Dr. Hickes’s conjecture does not appear quite 
correct; for Sir Henry Wotton, in his letter to 
Dr. Collins, expressly states that — 


Servita was first 
taker i painter whom I sent unto him from my house 
then : eaeaeaien his monastery. I have newly added 
thereunto a title of mine own conception, Concilii Triden- 

i Eviscerator ; and had sent the frame withal, if it were 
portable, which is but of plain deal, coloured black, like 
the habit of his order. You will find a scar on his face; 
that was from a Roman assassin, that would have killed 
him as he was turned to a wall near to his convent.” 


* The true picture of Padre Paolo th 


} 


That renowned worthy, Master Tom Coryate, 
in his Crudities Hastily Gobbled up, ii. 7., edit. 
1776, informs us, that both Sir Henry Wotton 
and Father Paul resided in the same street, called 
st. Hieronimo. Coryate reached Venice in his 
memorable travels just after the Interdict had 
been revoked. An engraved portrait of Father 
Paul, by Lombart, is prefixed to his Zife, Lond. 
8vo. 1651. J. YEOWELL. 


13. Myddelton Place, Sadler’s Wells. 





WAS SHAKSPEARE EVER A SOLDIER ? 
(Concluded from p. 333.) 

One word more before I adduce the proofs that 
Shakspeare had seen military service derivable 
from his writings. The Lord Chief Justice, in 
investigating the evidence of Shakspeare’s legal 
knowledge, bad the advantage of being himself a 
master of the art on which he was treating, while 
I, in discussing Shakspeare’s soldierly knowledge, 
have the disadvantage of being utterly incompe- 


” Lif of F; ather Paul, Lond., p. 76 
+ Bedell’s Lift, p. 255 
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tent to set a squadron in the field, and know no 
more than a spinster of the division of a battle. 

Five-and-forty years had I lived in this happy 
land ere I had the necessity of taking in my 
hands a weapon of offence or defence ; and when, 
on the memorable 10th of April, 1848, I was 
called upon to shoulder a brown bess, I know I 
did so with a strong feeling of apprehension, that, 
if unhappily compelled to use it, it might perad- 
venture prove more dangerous to my Conservative 
friends than to the noisy Chartists against whom 
its fire would have been really directed. 

My notes refer to Boswell’s edition of Malone, 
the last variorum edition, which was published in 
1821 ; and I will quote them in the order in which 
the plays are there inserted. I have no note of 
any soldierly allusions in Zhe Zwo Gentlemen of 
Verona, and I have only a memorandum of one 
such in 

Tue Comepy or Errors, 
Act IV. Se. 3., where Dromeo of Syracuse speaks 
of 

“ He that sets up his rest to do more exploits with his 
mace, than a morris pike,” 

And in reply to Antipholus’ remark, 
“ What! thou meanest an officer? ’ 
replies : 

“ Ay, Sir, the Serjeant of the Band. He that brings 
any man to answer, that breaks his band,” &c. 

Love’s Lanovr Lost. 

In the Ist Scene of the Third Act, between Ar- 
mado and Moth, we have one slight reference : 

“ Moth, As swift as lead, Sir. 

“ Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious? 

Is not lead a metal heavy slow? 

“ Moth. Minimé, honest Master; or rather, Master, no. 

“ Arm. I say lead is slow. 

“ Moth. . . . You are too swift, Sir, to say so: 

Is that lead slow which is fired from a gun? 
“ Arm. . . . Sweet smoke of Rhetoricke, 
He reputes me a cannon; and the bullet, that’s he: — 
I shoot thee at the swain.” 
But in the same Act, where Biron, speaking of 
“ This senior-junior, giant dwarf, Dan Cupid,” 
exclaims : 
o. . ° ‘ ° O my little heart 
And I to be a Corporal of his field, 
And wear his colours like a tumbler, hoop!” 
we have a direct professional allusion. Tyrwhitt 
has shown, in a note on this passage from Lord 
Stafford’s Letters (vol. ii. p. 199.), that a corporal 
of the field corresponds to the aide-de-camp of the 
present day. 
Passing by the Merchant of Venice, the Mid- 


summer's Night's Dream, and The Taming of the | 


Shrew, as not containing any passages calling for 
remark, I come to 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 
This play presents us with two or three similes 


(2°¢ S. VIL. Arn 30, 59 


drawn from military experiences of a very strik- 
ing character. In Act IIL. Sc. 3., when the nurse 
tells how Juliet 
. ° . On Romeo cries 
And then falls down again,” 
Romeo's answer is of this character : 
“, e . P As if that name 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun 
Did murder here.”’ 

In the same scene we have another passage, the 
full force of which Steevens showed could only be 
understood by remembering that the English 
soldiers formerly used not even flint-locks but 
match-locks, and consequently were obliged to 
earry alighted match hanging at their belts very 
near to the wooden flask in which they kept their 
powder, — an arrangement necessarily productive 
of many accidents. Shakspeare’s recollection of 
some that he had witnessed probably led to his 
placing these words in the mouth of the Friar 

| when reproving Romeo: — 
“ Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 

Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a skill-less soldier's flask, 

Is set on fire by thine own ignorance, 

And thou dismembered with thine own defence.” 


| I pass over the passage in Scene 1, Act V., 
“ And that the trunk may be discharged of breath 
| As violently as hasty powder fir’d 

Doth hurry from the fatal cannon’s womb,” 

| and come to the very striking image in the third 
scene, which was doubtless suggested to Shak- 
| speare by his own recollections : — 

“ Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 
In the Merry Wives of Windsor we find him 
| placing a similar expression in the mouth of 
Fenton : — 

“ T must advance the colours of my love, 
And not retire.” 
As you Like rr. 

The only two passages in this play would not 
by themselves go far to support my views, but 
| they may be noted as showing how readily Shak- 
speare drew his images from military subjects. 
The first is where Rosalind decides on assuming 
male attire : — 

“ Were it not better, 
Because that I am more than common tall 
That I did suit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle-ax upon my thigh, 
A boar spear in my hand, and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have, 
And do outface it with their semblances,” 
and the next (Act IIT, Sc. 4.), where Celia, 
speaking of Orlando, says : — 
“O that’s a brave man! he writes brave verse, 


| 
| 
| 
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speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, and breaks them 


puny tilte * that spurs his horse but on one side breaks his 
staff, like a noble goose.” 


Mucu Apo asout Nortutna. 

Although Benedick gives a good picture of a 
soldier in his description of Claudio : — 

“J have known when there was no musick with hi 
but the drum and fife, and now had } ither hear the 
e; I have known when he would hs ave walked 
s a-foot to see a go and now will he lic 
wake carving the fashion of a new doublet 





l armour; 








Yet the military allusions in this admirable 
Comedy are but few. Some of these, however, 
so purely technical that they have been left 
unexplained by the commentators. 
Thus Benedick asks Claudio how he will wear 
his willow garland — 
‘ Al your neck like an usurer’s chain, or 
ler vour arm like a lieutenant’s scarf.”—Act Il. Se. 1. 
Again, in the Fifth Act, Se. 2., where Benedick 
tells Margaret “I give thee the Bucklers,” we 
have abundance of illustrations to tell us that the 
phrase is equivalent to “I yield,” but we have 
never a word to illustrate his meaning when he 


says: — 








“ You must put in the pikes with a vice,’ 

—a phrase clearly borrowed by Shakspeare from 
the language of the cat mp, and which, though ob- 
viously technical, I confess mys self quite as un- 
able to explain as my predecessors 

ILAMLET. 

In this magnificent specimen of Shakspeare’s 
genius, we have, as I think, many traces of his 
brief military career. His description of a Ghost, 

“ Armed at point exactly cap-a-pie,” 

may not be 
his “wearing his bever up,” it is clear from 
Bullokar that he was correct in so describing the 
helmet — for that “ bever” was in his time used 
to signify that part of the helmet which when up 
exposed the face of the wearer, although, as Ma- 
lone tells us, it properly signified that which was 
let down to enable the wearer to drink. 

When Fortinbras, at the close, directs that 
Hamlet shall be buried with the same honours 
that he would have received had he been slain in 
battle — 

*. And for his passage, 
The soldier r’s musick and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him,” 
we have probably a reminiscence of funeral 
honours which Shaks speare himself had witnessed. 
But can it be doubted that when he says : 
7 . And let it work : 


For tis the sport t have the engi ineer 
Hoist with his own petar. *? —— Act III. Se. 4. 


one of these, but when he speaks of 


or when he speaks of Slander 
bravel ly quite traverse athwart the heart of his lover; as a | 


“ Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 

Transports his poisoned shot.”—Act IV. Sc 
that we have images drawn from his own military 
experiences ? 

Are the following less striking proofs of this ? 

-, ‘ : O my dear Gertrude, this 

Like to a murder ng prece, 1 Many pia 

Gives me supertiuous death.” 

The “ murdering piece” being in Shakspeare’s 
time a specific term for a piece of ordnance, or 
smell cannon, charged with small bullets, nails, 
&c., and well calculated therefore to “ give super- 
fluous death.” 

Ilow entirely technical is the allusion in Ilam- 
let's letter to Horatio: 

‘I have words to speak in thine ear shall make the 
dumb; yet are they much too light for the bore of the 
matter, 

Nor is the following allusion to the proving of 
cannon one jot less so: 


° ° ° . ° therefore this I roject t 
Sh yuld have i back, or seco nd, that mig t hold 
If this should blast in proof.” — Act LV. 


A few lines previously the King pares of 
Laertes choosing 
* A sword unbated ; and in a pass of practice 
Requite him for vour father ”"— 
terms obviously drawn from military experience. 
Let us hope that the following was not drawn 
from en own : 
.. . Methought | ae, 
Worse thai in the mutines in the bilb 
Merry Wives o1 Geen. 
The military allusions in this play are few but 
characteristic. Bardolph speaks of * conclusions 
passed the carieres,” and Ford, Act III. Se. 2., 





tells us — 
“Why this boy will carry a let nty miles « 
easy as a cannon will shoot por it blank twelve scor 


The most striking, however, is where Falstafi 
describes himself when packed in the buck-basket 
as being — 
the circumference of 
-Act ILI. Se. 5. 

For the simile is drawn from the flexibility of the 
Spanish blades made at Bilboa, and which were 
renowned for their excellence in the field. 


«“ Compassed, like a good bilb 


a peck, hilt to point, heel to head. 





Tromvs anp CREsstmDa. 

An attentive perusal of this play alone would, 
I think, convince any tl reader that, 
| at some period of his life, Shakspeare must have 
| witnessed the operations of war, so full is it of 
epithets, similes, and allusions drawn from such 
a source. While any one who admits the possi- 
bility of Shakspeare having accompanied Leicester 
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to the Low Countries will probably share my be- 
lief that in pourtraying the contests between the 
Greek and Trojan hosts, he but recorded his 
recollections of encounters between the forces of 
England and the United Provinces and those 
under the Duke of Alva. 

We have the very “ Prologue” armed, and tell- 
ing us that “ our play leaps o’er the vaunt.” 

The “ hacks on Hector’s helmet,” “ the ward at 
which Cressid was wont to lie,” are but small 
matters compared to the picture drawn by Ulysses 
of the distraction in the Grecian camp, and which 
resemble those which Shakspeare might himself 
have witnessed in the camp of the allies — 

“. . »« The General’s disdained 
By him one step below; he, by the next; 
The next by him beneath.” 

Who can doubt 
Nestor, — 

“ And with a palsy-fumbling on his gorget, 
Shakes in and out the rivet ”— 


when Patroclus 


plays old 


that Shakspeare drew the picture from the life ; 
or that he had any other source for the follow- 


ing :— 


“So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poize, 
They place before the hand that made the engine; 
Or those that with the fineness of their souls, 
By reason guide his execution.”—Act I. Sc. 3. 


Nestor'’s 


“T’ll hide my silver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vautbrace put this withered brawn. 


message — 
” 


Agamemnon's comparison of Achilles — 
“. . . Like an engine 

Not portable ” 
Cassandra speaking of “ notes of sally” — Troilus’ 
allusion to the — 

“ . « Hand of Mars 

Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire” — 

Hector’s — 
= ° I like thy armour — 
r’ ll frush it, and unlock the rivets all” 

and the allusions to the wearing of “ gloves” and 
* sleeves” — the threat, 

“ For I will throw my glove to death himself,” — 
the picture, 

“ Or like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear 
O’errun and trampled on,” — 
and the reference to the “ sticklers” who separate 
the armies,—are all redolent of the camp, and 
could I think scarcely have been learned in any 
other school. 
I pass by 
Measure ror MEAsvrRe, 


in which the allusions of this character are but 
scant, that I may come to 








OTHELLO, 


which abounds with them. The space which | 
have already occupied is, however, so very large, 
that I must condense the passages as much as 
possible. The well-known description of Cassio ~ 
“ That never set a squadron 
Nor the division of a battle 

More than a spinster,”— 


in the field, 
knows 


the distinction between “lieutenant” 
cient” —the allusion to 
e. P the « 


and “an. 


“urse of service, | 


Preferment goes by letter an 1 affe 
Not by the old gradation,” — 
are among many instances. 
And— 
eS. ° e when he’s old cashiered,”"— 


“ T must show out a sign and flag of love,” — 
“ For that it stands not in such warlike brace,’ ~ 
“ Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands,” — 
“ The tyrant custom, most brave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice driven bed of down,” — 
“ Let housewives make a skillet of my helm,” — 
“ Cas. What an eye she hath — methinks it sounds a 
parley of provocation. 
“ Jago. And when she speaks, is it not an alarm to 
love? ”— 
“ And stood within the blank of his displeasure,” — 
« ° whose solid virtue 
The shot of f accident, nor dart of chance 
Could neither graze, nor pierce,” — 
“ It is a sword of Spain, the icebrook’s temper 


A better never did sustain itself 

Upon a soldier's thigh,” — 
show how much of Shakspeare’s imagery was 
drawn from the “ tented field.” 

Who can doubt that from that “tented field,” 
and the stern necessities of discipline he had there 
witnessed, he learned that 

“ Wars must make examples 
Out of the best ” 
and only repeated aint he had himself heard from 
some officer, suppressing a broil in the camp, when 
he makes Othello exclaim 

“ What! in a town of war 

Y et wild, the pe ople’s hearts brimful of fear, 
To manage private and domestic quarrel, 

In night, and on the court of guard and safety! 
*Tis monstrous.” 

Who can doubt that it was under the inspi- 
ration of having shared in the dangers and eacite- 
ment of a campaign, that Shakspeare put into 
the mouth of the noble Moor his chivalrous and 
touching farewell to military glory 

“ Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 

That make ambition virtue! O farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed = the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 


The royal banner; and all quality, 
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Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 
Those only know the full pathos of these words 
who have heard them uttered by Edmund Kean. 
Fortunately for the readers of “N. & Q.”— 
unluckily, perhaps, for my own theory —here my 
Notes came to an end. I was interrupted by 
graver duties before I had time to examine the 
Historical Plays; otherwise I have no doubt I 
should have found i in them confirmation “strong as 
holy writ” of the views which I entertain. 
I felt assured, and I think have proved, that in 
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this passage. 
thus : — 
“ The Italians have more properly with its name en- 


titled malignitie: for it is a qualitie ever hurtfull, ever 
sottish; and as ever base and coward, the Stoikes in- 


Florio, the raciest of them, gives it 


| hibit their Elders and Sages to be therewith tainted, or 


have any feeling of it.” 

More than seventy years later comes Cotton 
with the following : — 

“The Italians, however, under the denomination of 


Un Tristo, decypher a clandestine Nature, a dangerous 
and ill-natur’d Man. And with good reason, it being a 


| Quality always hurtful, always idle and vain, and as 


discoursing of military matters, Shakspeare was | 


no “ bookish theorick ;” that “ mere prattle, with- 
out practice,” was not “all his soldiership.” I 
felt this, and felt assured that time would prove 
it 80. 


That time to my mind came, when Mrs. Green | 


published, in August, 1857, her Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of James I., 
1603—1610, and in it a certificate, dated 23 Sept. 
1605, the year of the Gunpowder Plot, under the 
hands of Sir Fulke Greville, Sir Edward Greville, 


and Thomas Spencer, of the names and arms of 


trained soldiers —trained militia we should now 
call them — in the hundred of Barlichway in the 
county of Warwick, which certificate contained 
the name of WirttraM SHAKSPEARE 

Barlichway, be it remembered, is the hundred 


in which Stratford-upon-Avon, where Shakspeare | 


" (and here I 


was then resident, is situated, “ and 


quote the words of my friend Mr. Cottier) “ we | 


have intelligence regarding no other William Shak- 
speare at that date, in that part of the kingdom.” 
Wituiam J. Tuoms. 





THE SAPIENS OF THE STOICS: 
MONTAIGNE. 


I find Montaigne 
De la Tristesse) : — 


“Les Italiens ont plus sortablement baptisé de son nom 


MISTRANSLATIONS OF | 


saying (in book i. chap. ii. 


la malignité: car c'est une qualité tousiours nuisable, 
tousiours folle; et comme tousiours couarde et basse, les | 
Stoiciens en deffendent le sentiment a leur sage.” 


Of course our Perigord philoso, vher alludes to 
the ideal wise man of the later Stoics—the Omni- 
potent Impossibility whom Horace so delighted to 
make fun of —the 

“ Dives qui sapiens est, 
Et sutor be nus, et solus formosus, et est rex 
Sat. I. iii. 124-5. 


It is amusing to see how all Michel's translators, 


multiplying this abstract creature into a troop of 
Solomons in the flesh, have missed the point of 


Se = 





be Atheneum (No. 1255.), August loth, 1857; Collier's 
Shakspeare (e lL. 1858), vol. - I 
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cowardly, mean and base, by the Stoickes expressly and 
particularly forbidden their Sages.” 

Hazlitt, in almost our own time, pretending to 
give the last and finished English expression of 
Montaigne’s meaning, translates, if indeed he ever 
saw the original : — 

“The Italians, however, more fitly apply the term 
(tristezza) to indicate a clandestine nature, a dangerous 
and bad nature. And with good reason, it being a 
quality always hurtful, always idle and vain, and so cow- 
ardly, mean, and base, that "tis by the Stoics expressly 
and particularly forbidden their Sages.” 

Montaigne’s learning, it would seem, did not sit 
so loosely upon him as upon his translators. This 
is only one of the false notes which they have 
struck. Time and patience might expose a thou- 
sand more. When the standard translation of 
Montaigne into English shall appear—if we are 
indeed ever to be blest with one —we shall expect 
a recognition of John Florio’s merits. Illustrious 
Cotton certainly spoiled as well as despoiled him 
in many, many instances—in more perhaps than 
he improved upon him. Both Cotton and Hazlitt 
have made overmuch ado about the difficulty of 
rendering the limber old Gascon’s talk, but neither 
intimates how much of the translations going un- 
der their names was first published in 1603. 

J.J.d. 

Gillrose Cottage, Thackeray Place, 

Baltimore, Md. U. S. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS'S PORTRAITS OF 
MRS, HOARE. 


The large price of 2550 guineas lately given at 
a “=~ at Messrs. Christie “and Manson's, March 
26, by the Mz arquis of Hertford, for Sir Joshua 
Reyn olds’s painting of a Lady and Child, may 
excite curiosity to know something of the parties 
represented in it. It is a portrait of Susanna 
Cecilia, the only daughter and heiress of Robert 
Dingley, Esq., F. R.S., of Lemienby, vulgarly 
Lamb- Abbey, i in the parish of Bexley, Kent, who 
died in 1781, and has a monument at Charlton in 
Kent, and who was with Dr. Dodd one of the 
founders of the Magdalen Hospital. She married 
Richard Hoare, Esq., of Boreham, Essex (a de- 
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scendant of Sir Richard Hoare, Lord Mayor of 


London in 1713, who died in 1718-19, the ances- | 


tor also of the Hoares of Stourhead, Wilts). 


Mr. Richard Hoare died at Boreham in 1778, | 


and his only surviving son in the following year. 


There remained two daughters and coheirs ; So- | 


phia, married in 1783 to the Hon. William Grim- 
ston (who assumed the name of Bucknall in 1797, 
and died April 25, 1814), died March 4, 1826; 
and Harriett Ellen, married to Nathaniel Webb, 
Esq., of Busbridge, Surrey. Mrs. Richard Hoare 
died suddenly at Boreham, May 18, 1799. At the 
same time another portrait by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds (the Hon. Mrs. Bucknall), said in the ac- 
count of the sale in The Times newspaper to have 
been painted in 1777, at the price of 75 guineas, 
was sold for 360 guineas. This one might ima- 
gine to be Mrs. Hoare’s daughter Sophia; but she 
was not married till 1783, and did not become the 


the Hon. Mrs. Bucknall when Miss Hoare? Can 
any of your readers inform me when the picture 
of Mrs. Hoare was painted, the price Sir Joshua 
received for it, and which of the four children of 
Mrs. Hoare, Henry Richard, born 1766, died 
1768, Henry Benjamin, died 1779, Sophia or 
Harriett Ellen, is the babe represented in it? 
Who is the Hon. Mrs. Bucknall of the other 
portrait? And from whose collection have the 
pictures been sold ? I. B. N. 





PIEDMONTESE, AUSTRIAN, AND FRENCH 
ARMAMENTS. 


The point of view from which the French re- 
gard the threatened contest of Austria and Pied- 
mont at this time may be ascertained from 
Lamartine’s Le Passé, le Présent, et Avenir de la 
République, in reference to the parallel position of 
1848, extracted from Farini’s Roman State, trans- 
lated by Gladstone (ii. 267.) The manner in 
which Pius IX. and the constitutional party re- 
gard the protection of England and France may 
be inferred from Farini’s contemptuous sneer, 
which he supplies by way of annotation. 

“ The King of Sardinia,” says Lamartine, “ repeatedly 
sought from the French Republic a word of concurrence 
and encouragement on behalf of the war already begun. 
This word was never uttered. * * * The Republic desired to 
be clear of every charge of having provoked war. * * * The 
Republic foresaw that the King of Sardinia must in 
Lombardy, meet with signal successes or signal reverses ; 
in either case France must find herself concerned to in- 
terfere. She therefore created, and strengthened up to 
62,000 men, the army of the Alps, so as to be ready for 
action. If the King of Piedmont drives the Austrians 
from Upper Italy, and incorporates into his dominions 
the Milanese, Venezia, Parma, Modena, perhaps even 
Tuscany, France cannot allow, or cannot allow without 
misgiving, that a’ Power of the second order, at her very 
door, should suddenly alter into one of the first. The 
frontiers of this new kingdom of Italy would almost 


ee _) 
touch the gates of Lyons * * But, should the Piedmontese 
be worsted, and pursued home by a victorious Austrian 
army, and should Austria wish to break up or attenuate 
that kingdom, or to filter it, or to occupy its fortresses, 
which indirectly are ours too, then France, by the right 
of vicinage, in the care of her own security, and of her 
legitimate influence with a state conterminous and feeble, 
must descend into Piedmont under the form of armed 
mediation. What happens next? I will show you, not 
by idle conjecture, but from facts of the first four months 
of the first Republican Government. This, then, wil] 
happen; the broken army of Piedmont will reconstruct 
itself behind the line of ours. All Italy, reassured, wil] 
take arms on our right hand, feeling herself under the 
shadow of our protection. Venice will consolidate her 
resistance. The Austrian army will halt to negotiate in 
front of ours, which will cover the frontier of Piedmont, 
Europe, dreading to hear the first shot fired between 
them, hastens to the place of meeting, to interpose. Eng. 
land dispatches her envoys to mediate between the two 
camps, and supports the negotiations by her fleet at 
Genoa and in the Adriatic. ‘The conferences open, com- 


. 2 } munications are made; our legitimate influence is yp- 
Hon. Mrs. Bucknall till 1797. Does it represent | P 








held and increased over Piedmont, Tuscany,’ Rome, and 
Naples. Political existence, constitutional and semi- 
national, is gained for Lombardy as well as for Venice, 
the prize of their blood; it is guaranteed by the joint 
Protectorate of France and England, the basis of Italian 
emancipation. Such was the plan of the first Republican 
Government. Already three-fourths of it were achieved; 
there remained nothing but the dénouement, when it was 
broken and scattered by the cannon of June 23, 1848, at 
Paris, and afterwards by the inconstant, perhaps involun- 
tarily inconstant, policy of the succeeding Governments 
of the Republic.” 

Whereupon Farini remarks, “ In sooth, M. de 
Lamartine, after these ingenuous confessions, will 
have the right anew to call Italy the land of dead 
men, if she shall go on trusting in the political 
wisdom and the attachment of friends like these!” 

T. J. Bucxtoy. 

Lichfield. 





THE “FIVE GREAT POWERS,” 


These are words that are now constantly before 
the public; and, generally speaking, they are 
among the “ unpleasant’st words that ever blotted 
paper,” for they are seldom named but in con- 
nexion with national jealousies, intrigues, and wars. 
They are, moreover, old words; but, of course, 
they have not always applied to the same govern- 
ments. Thus, John Trussell, in his Lyfe and 
Raigne of Henry the Fift (Dawson, at the Raine- 
bowe, Fleet-streete, 1636), says :— “In this Coun- 
cill” (Constance, 1416), “it was decreed that 
England should have the titel of the English Na- 
tion, and should be accounted one of the five 


| principall Nations, which often before had beene 


moved, but never granted till then,” &c. The old 
historian does not note the farther fact that what 
“ often before had beene moved,” was now eagerly 
opposed by the French representatives at the 
council. Those envoys objected to any represen- 
tatives of the King of England being received 
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there, on account of the insignificance of the king- 
dom and itsdeeds! This was a singular assertion 
to be made by them, the year after Harfleur and 
Agincourt! ‘The opposition was, however, inef- 
fectual, and England took her place, for the first 
time, as one of the five great powers. She was 
“accounted one of the five principall nations,” 
says Trussell. Was any nation then displaced for 
her? The order of precedence, as settled by 
Rome, had long stood thus: 1. German Empire 


and Roman Kingdom ; 2. France; 3. Castile and | 


Spain; 4. Arragon; 5. Portugal; 6. England; 7. 
Sicily ; 8. Scotland; 9. Hungary; 10. Navarre ; 
11. Cyprus; 12. Bohemia; 13. Poland; 14. Scan- 
dinavia. 

England, at the Council named above, claimed 
the third place on the roll of national precedency. 
Portugal would seem to have lost her rank among 
the “five principall nations” on this occasion; 
and it is certain that Sicily, which had hitherto 
been first on the list of minor powers, now claimed 
to stand above Portugal. 

An attempt was made (in 1564) by the French 
to disturb this pontifically-sanctioned order of na- 
tions; and, in truth, time and public opinion had, 
at that period, caused it to be disregarded, except 
on ceremonious occasions. Much importance was, 
even down to our own days, attached to the order 


in which the representatives of nations at con- | 


gresses and similar assemblies signed the various 
documents to which they had to subscribe. The 
order was supposed to distinguish the degrees of 
power. At the late Peace Conferences in Paris, 
the representatives of the various imperial and 
regal governments saved much discussion and a 
little pride by adopting an alphabetical order of 
precedence, and this will be henceforward, I be- 
lieve, the established form. J. Doran. 





Hlinor Notes. 
Scottish Capital Punishments in the Sixteenth 
Century.— The following instances of capital 
punishments in Scotland in the end of the six- 


teenth century, may be found of interest, as il- | 


lustrating the manners of the age. They are taken 
from the Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, by 
a Moyses, an old servant to King James 


“1579.—Upon the 12th of August one Turnbull and 
one Scot were both hanged at the cross of Stirling, for 
making up ballads tending to the sowing of sedition 
among the nobility, which was thought a precedent, 
never one being hanged for the like before: and, in the 
meantime, at the scattering of the people, there were 
ten or twelve despiteful letters and infamous libels in 
prose, found, as if they had been lost among the people, 


tending to the reproach of the earl of Morton and his | 


predecessors.” 


“1584.— Upon the 24 day of December, a baxter’s | 


(baker’s] boy, called Robert Henderson (no doubt by the 


instigation of Satan), desperately put some powder and 
a candle in his father’s heather-stack, standing in a close 
opposite to the trone of Edinburgh, and burnt the same 
with his father’s house, which lay next adjacent, to the 
imminent hazard of burning the whole town: For which, 
being apprehended most marvellously after his escaping 
out of the town, he was on the next day burnt quick 
[alive] at the cross of Edinburgh, as an example.” 

Is there any other instance of burning alive in 
Scotland except for heresy and sorcery? R.S. F. 

Perth. 


Old Irish Almanacs. — We are informed, in 
Whitelaw and Walsh's History of the City of 
Dublin, vol. ii. p. 1162., that “an Irish almanac, 
so early as the 15th century, is stated to have 
been in the possession of General Vallancey.” 
This, however, is a statement which must be re- 
ceived with caution, inasmuch as the first book 
printed in Ireland was the Book of Common 
Prayer, in 1551; and even in England no books 
were printed until 1474. For some particulars 
respecting this class of publications see Wilde’s 
Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life, p.151. Mr. 
Wilde is in general correct; but he gives 1779, 
instead of 1729, as the year in which Watson’s 
Almanac was established. It can now boast of a 
regular succession for 130 years. ABBHBA. 


Epigram.—The following appears in the album 
at the King’s Head inn, Llangollen : — 
“Cambria, te nunquam claros peperisse Poetas 
Fertur. Non mirum Cambria: causa patet. 
Nam, licet innumeros Ap-Jones, Ap-Jenkins, Ap- 
Evans 
Jactes, e terra nullus Ap-ollo tua.” 
Which may be thus imitated in English : — 
“Tis said, O Cambria, thou hast tried in vain 
To form great poets: and the cause is plain. 
Ap-Jones, Ap-Jenkins, and Ap-Evans sound 
Among thy sons, but no Ap-ollo’s found.” 
F. C. H. 


Steam Navigation.—The following cutting from 
The Standard of Feb. 19, 1859, seems worthy of 
preservation in your columns, and perhaps I may 
add of correction too. Had its writer read his 
“N, & Q.” (1* S. iii.{23. 69.), he would there 
have learnt that, long before 1786, one Jonathan 
Hulls had taken out a patent for a boat propelled 
by steam, an account of which was published in 
1713. But I apprehend no number of imperfect 
attempts, attended with partial success, lessen the 
just fame of the man whose genius supplied all 
that remained wanting to enable man to apply 
the mighty power of steam to navigation Fulton 
must ever be remembered as one of England’s 
worthies : — 

« Invention of Steam Navigation. —A writer in_the 
American Historical Register shows, that so far from Ful- 
ton being the first who applied the steam-engine to navi- 
gation, he was in fact the twelfth. Eleven different 
boats had before that time been propelled by American 
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inventors, and it was from the experiments of these men 
and of English mechanists that Fulton achieved success. 
The eleven experiments preceding that of Fulton were as 
follow: —1. A small skiff moved seven miles an hour by 
steam, 1786, by John Fitch, assisted by Henry Voight. 
2. A boat 45 feet by 12, built by John Fitch, tried at 
Philadelphia in August, 1787. 3. One built by James 
Rumsey, of Virginia, and tried in December, 1787, but 
only made one short trip at the rate of four miles an hour. 


4. One built by John Fitch, 60 feet long by 8, tried in | 


July, 1788, and made a trip of 20 miles in three hours 
and ten minutes from Philadelphia. 5. Another by Fitch, 
in 1789, which conveyed passengers from Philadelphia to 
Burlington at the rate of eight miles an hour. 6. One 
built by Samuel Moray, of Connecticut, which made a 
trip from Hartford to New York at the rate of five miles 
an hour. 7. A yawl moved by a screw propeller at the 
stern, and tried upon “ The Collect” by John Fitch, in 
1796. 8. One built by Samuel Moray, built with paddle- 
wheels, and tried upon the Delaware in 1798. 9. A screw 
built by Oliver Evans at Philadelphia, 1804. 10. By 


John Cox Stevens, of New York, which went from Ho- | 


boken to New York in 1804, The eleventh steamboat 
was constructed by John Cox Stevens at New York in 
May, 1804, which went to New York and returned, being 
propelled by a wheel at the stern. There were steam- 
boat experiments also known to have been made before 
1800 by Nicholas I. Rooseveldt, under the patronage of 
Robert R. Livingston, at New York; but a detailed ac- 
count of them has not been preserved. After the propul- 
sion of these 11 vessels by steam in the United States, 
came Fulton with the twelfth in 1807, 21 years after 
Fitch's first experiments; and Fulton, instead of being 
the inventor of steamboats, was only the successful adap- 
ter of the discoveries and ideas of others.” 

Tee Bee. 





Querics. 


MANUSCRIPT VOLUME ON IRISH MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
1756-80. 


I have lately purchased an interesting MS. 
volume folio, containing, with other pieces, the 
following, which have been very neatly transcribed 
from the originals : — 

“1, Colonel Roy’s Observations during a short Tour in 
Ireland, 1766.” 

“2. Military Despatch of Lord Townsend, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, on the State of Ireland, with his Scheme for esta- 
blishing Barracks, 1770.” 

“3. Letter from Lord Rochford, Secretary of State, to 
Lord Townsend, with Lord Townsend's Reply, 1771.” 

“4. Quarter-Master-General 
n the Invasion and Defence of Ireland, in case of a Rup- 


ture with France, 1778. 


Dundas’ Considerations | 
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in print? Colonel Roy gives, at considerable 
length, a description of the face of the country; 
the principal rivers, and how far navigable; the 
roads ; the principal towns, harbours, forts, &e. ; 
with observations on the movements of an army 
in Ireland. Colonel (subsequently General) Val- 
lancey is still more explicit, and begins his Pre. 
face with these words : 

“ His Majesty having been pleased to order one copy 
of this Report to be deposited with himself, and another 
to remain in my hands to be called for at the pleasure of 
the Lord-Lieutenant and Commander in Chief of Ireland, 
I thought it not improper to explain the nature of such 
Military Surveys in a short preface to the copy left in 
Ireland.” 

I am particularly desirous of knowing more 
about the documents by Colonels Roy and Val- 
lancey. Who was Colonel Roy ? Anuna, 





Minor Queries. 


Paraphrases used in the Scotch Kirk. —The 
communications relative to the hymn attributed to 
Robertson, the father of the historian (anté, pp. 
168, 223.), gives me an opportunity which I have 
long wished for of inquiring whether anything is 
known of the authors of the others of these, for 
the most part, beautiful paraphrases. The able 
article on Hymns and Hymn-writers in the Oz- 


ford Essays for 1858, merely glances at the sub- 


ject in the following brief terms: “The Scotch 
Kirk has added to its version of the Psalms, some 
of which are not without a characteristic rugged- 
ness of grandeur, a large selection of paraphrases of 
Scripture.” I have heard that the eccentric John 
Logan and the unfortunate Michael Bruce were 
both contributors; and if so, I should look for 
their portion of the work among the first sixteen 
of the number, if we may judge by comparing 
them with the acknowledged productions of these 
writers. In support of this opinion, as to Bruce, 
[ will place his Elegy to Spring (“ Now spring re- 
turns, but not to me returns,” &c.) in juxta-posi- 
tion with paraphrase eight (“Few are thy days, 
and full of woe,” &c.), and I think the conge- 
niality of thought and sentiment pervading both 
of these pathetic little poems will be obvious. I 


| may add that there are some lines in this para- 


| 
- . , . | 
“ 5. Observations on the Bays of Bantry and Baltimore, 





and Military Posts, 174 
“6. Reports on the Roads and Passes from Limerick to 

Kerry; and on the Fords, &c., on the Blackwater, the 
: nd the Shannon, 1760,” 

. Dundas on Trish Militarv Associations, 1780.” 

* 8, Colonel Vallancey’s Military Survey of 








Can any of your correspondents give me in- 
formation respecting the foregoing documents, in 
which I have read many curious particulars ? 
Where are the originals ? and have they appeared 





Ireland, | 


phrase pleasingly reminding us of the “Ode to 
the Cuckoo,” of which Burke, on his visit to the 
North, spoke with so much admiration to Logan; 
but there is some suspicion that Logan was ar- 
rayed in borrowed honours on this occasion, and 
that the real author of this well-known and most 
delightful ode was his young friend, the amiable 
and lamented Michael Bruce. SENEX. 

Balthazar Regis, D.D. — Dr. Regis was rector 
of Adisham in Kent from 1717, canon of Windsor 
from 1751, and chaplain to the king. He died in 
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1757. One of his daughters, Sarah, was married 
to William Dawson, of St. Leonard's Hill, Esq. 
(near Windsor). Can anyone tell me anything of 
his birth, parentage, education, arms, &c. I be- 
lieve his family was of French extraction. 
O. P. S. 
Precedence of Deans, §c. — What authorities 
may be safely consulted for an account of the re- 
spective and relative powers and privileges, rights 
and duties, of Deans, Dignitaries, Canons, and 
Prebendaries of Cathedral chapters in England 
and Ireland at the present time ? Sax. 


Thirty-two Pound Cannon, when first introduced ? 
— Perhaps some of your readers may be able and 
kind enough to inform me when 32-pounder can- 
non were first introduced into the British service? 
Iam also desirous of obtaining a copy of a work 
published in Copenhagen in 1669, entitled Expe- 
rimenta Crystalli Islandici Dis-diaclastici quibus 
mira et insolita refractio detegitur. A. B. 


Wicquefort. — Richard Trevor, the English Mi- 
nister at the Hague in 1736, bought ata sale of 
books and MSS. belonging to Mad. C. Lerier at 
the Hague, for Rich. Ellys, Esq., a volume con- 
taining Wicquefort’s Histoire des Provinces Unies, 
divided into thirty-two books, all in Wicquefort’s 
handwriting as I presume. Can anyone inform 
me where this MS., especially the last 8 books, is 
at present? and would the possessor be inclined 
tolend it me for some time? Ishould feel much 
obliged to have any hint of its existence. 

Sir Rich. Ellys was the author of Fortuita 
Sacra and other works on divinity. Sh. Johnson 

rinted about that time (1735 to 1747) in London 
Wiequefort's Histoire, but only ten books. Per- 
haps Ellys was the editor of this publication. 

Being engaged in a new edition of all the thirty- 
two books of Wicquefort’s interesting work, I 
should feel much obliged by a direct answer to 
Amsterdam. Frep. Mvtrer. 

Publisher. 

Amst rd im. 


Bordyke. — Passing through the town of Tun- 
bridge, Kent, the other day, I noticed the name 
“Bordyke” painted up on a house just opposite 
the church. I made inquiries about it, and was 
told that all the houses in that row bore the same 
name. There was no ditch near that I could see; 
and not being able to obtain any information as 
to the origin and meaning of the name, I thought 
it was worth while writing to “ N. & Q.,” as some 
correspondent may be able to give me the desired 
information. 5 J. A. Px. 


Torture. —I shall be glad if you or any of your 
readers will kindly inform me in what works, 
ancient or modern, I am likely to find an account 
of the various instruments of torture, and ways 
f torturing, which have been used at different 
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periods in the history of England, and also of 
foreign countries, — in Europe, the East, and 
America; with the laws and regulations of ap- 
plying the torture; remarkable instances of its 
application; and engravings of the instruments 
and methods. Henry Kensincton. 


Hymunist : a new Word.—The word “ hymnist” 
is twice used by the Rev. C. B. Pearson, in an 
article on “ Hymns and Hymn-Writers” in the 
series of Oxford Essays for 1858. I cannot find 
this word in the dictionaries of Johnson, Sheridan, 
Walker, Richardson, Barclay, Wright, &c. Is it 
a new coinage ? If so, who is its author? It would 
be well for him to fix its meaning, either as a com- 
poser of hymns, or one who is at all interested in, 
and has anything to do with, hymns. It is cer- 
tainly a word wanted, and a word much more 
English and suitable than hymnologist. Tis. 


“ The Second Temple.*—Who is the author 
of The Second Temple, a Dramatic Poem, London, 
1842? X. 

“ The York Musical Festival."—Who is the 
author of The York Musical Festival,” a comedy 
in five acts, printed by E. Baines and Son, Leeds, 
1828 ? SiGMA. 


Precedence : Bishops in Waiting. — What is the 
precedence of the bishop who, under the Act 
creating the Bishopric of Manchester, is excluded 
from sitting in Parliament, when first consecrated, 
until a subsequent death on the Bench of Bishops, 
other than Canterbury, York, London, Durham, 
and Winchester ? 

If a bishop’s precedence depends upon the Act 
31 Hen. VILL, which places him above barons, 
and refers to place in the House of Lords, how 
does he take precedence of a baron when he is not 
a Member of the House? Has a bishop, not sum- 
moned to Parliament, any precedence over barons, 
or must he whilst in waiting be placed below 
barons ? CoLonisT. 


Quotations. — Who is the author, real or sup- 
posed, of the lines found about thirty years ago 
in the skeleton box at the Royal Academy ? and 
which commence thus : — 

“ Behold this ruin! *twas a skull 
Once of ethereal spirit full.” 

Also, can you give me the name of the author 
of some “ Lines on Waltzing” : — 

“ What! touch’d in the twirl by another than me? 

What, panting recline on another man’s knee? 


B. Roots, M.D. 


Printing of Wills. — It was resolved in the case 
of Sir Robert Fludd, that a patent for the print- 
ing of wills and inventories in the Prerogative 
Court was void, because it was in restraint of 


trade, 2 Rolls Ab. 214. and 2 Mod. Rep. 78. Are 





8 








« 





there any wills or inventories existing known to 
have been printed under this patent ? T.F. 


Rev. Richard Wynne. — Any information about 
the Rev. Richard Wynne, some time about the 
middle of the last century minister of St. Alphage, 
London, will oblige. C. W. Staunton. 

Ob. July & 1799; see Gent, Mag. for July, 1799, p. 


629.—Eb. ] 


Handel's “ Queen Caroline Te Deum.” — Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me on what oc- 
casion was composed the “Te Deum” of Handel, 
generally called “The Queen Caroline Te Deum?” 
and said by Arnold (a very bad authority) to have 
been composed in 1737. V. Scue@icuer. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Psalms of David in Prose and Metre, 1633. — 
I recently got possession of a copy of the above. 
It isa thick feap. 8vo. volume of about 500 pp., 
printed at Aberdeen in 1633. I subjoin the title 
and a few particulars of the contents, &c. Can 
you inform me if it is a scarce work, and of its 
value ? — 

“The Psalms of David in Prose and Metre, with th« 
whole Forme of Discipline, and Prayers according to the 
Church of Scotland. The Psalms in prose being of the 
last translation, translated by the Speciall Commande- 
ment of King James the Sixt, 1610. Aberdene: printed 
by Edward Raban, 1633, for David Melvill.” 

Following this general title comes “ A Kalendar 
of the Epact, Golden Number, and Sundayes Let- 
ter for XTX. Years.” Following the Kalendar are 
prayers for * Confession of our Sinnes ;" “ before 
and after the Sermon;” “in time of Affliction ;” 
“Prayer for the King (our most gracious Sover- 
aygne Charles, together with his Queene, and 
their happie offspring)”; “A Confession of Fayth 
used in the English Congregation at Geneva;” 
Visitation of Sick ;” “Lord's Supper,” &c. The 
prayers occupy 202 pp. of the work. Then follow 
“the Common Tones in foure parts, diligently 
Revised and amended ;” 15. pp. of music, “ King’s 
tone,” “ Duke’s tone,” “ French tone,” &c. The 
Psalms of David in Prose and Metre occupy the 
remainder of the work, the prose portion printed 
on the margin ; in front of title-page of the psalms 
specially, there is a small rude woodcut intended 
for King David, with crown and harp. With each 
psalm is given the music or tune to which it is 
sung; also are given the names and initials of the 
composers of the verses, viz. Thom. Sternh. (Stern- 
hold ?), I. C., W. K., I. H., N., W. W., &c. At 
end of psalms there are the Ten Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, Creede, &e. in rhyme. A leaf or 
more is wanting, as at the “Song of the blessed 


Marie, called Magnificat,” it is broken off. N. | 


[In a copy of this scarce work, now before us, we find 
the following note in an old handwriting: —“ The His- 
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torian’s Guide saith, *twas in 1637 a Liturgy Was sent into 
Scotland; so not this. ~ The Psalms in prose on the mar. 
gent of the Singing Psalms are word by word the same 
with them in the middest of Bibles. This is a Church 
Prayer Book after the Presbyterian Forme, that was then 
used in Scotland, viz. 1633. The Singing Psalms are the 
same that were metred by Tho. Sternhold, Jo. Hopkins, 
and others, in the Book of Common Prayer and Adminis. 
tration of Sacraments for the Church of Scotland, 1637, in 
fol. Ex Hancock’s Catalogue of his Auction at New 
Inn, Exon. The Manner of the Election of Ministers 
(page 68.) here begins, ‘John Knox being Minister at 
Edinburgh the 9. of March, 1560,’ and then states that 
‘Mr. John Spotsw ood was presented to be made a Super- 
intendent,’ (a famous man). See his: History of the Church 
of Scotland in fol., who made his refuge to England in the 
first insurrection in Scotland.” This work is a reprint, 
slightly altered, of The Liturgy of the Church of Scotland, 
or John Knox's Book of Common Orde rT, as prescribed by 
the General Assembly, Dec. 26, 1564, and used in the 
Church of Scotland at and after the Reformation. It wag 
also reprinted in 1840 by Dr. Cumming, but without the 
Metrical Psalms. ] 


Sir Win. Alexander. — In Colonel Sleigh’s Hae- 
matack Clearings is an interesting story of one La 
‘Tour of Cape Sable, who agreed (in conjunction 
with Sir William Alexander), to establish on his 
Canadian property a party of Scotch emigrants, 
Can you or any of your readers give me Colonel 
Sleigh’s authority for this statement? And at 
the same time can you give me any information 
respecting the sale of Canadian property to the 
French by Sir Wm. Alexander, as stated by 
Urquhart ? G. H. K. 

The story of La Tour is quoted by Colonel Sleigh 
from Abraham Gesner’s New Brunswick, 1847, p. 22., &c.; 
and Gesner’s references for it are to Hugh Murray's His- 
torical Account of British America, i. 125. ; Haliburton’s 
History of Nova Scotia, i. 43, 44.; and Alexander Deu- 
cher’s Memorial from the Stirling Papers. } 


De Urbe.—Does “de Urbe,” in the following 
names, mean any city in particular? I am chiefly 
interested in the second name; and if any corre 
spondent would explain it, I should be extremely 
obliged. I can find nothing, in such books as I 
possess, to solve the meaning : — 

1. Anglus Jacobi Barthol. de Urbe, A.p. i2 

2. Jacobus Chinchii Guidonis de Urbe, A p. 1300. 

3. Saracen de Urbe, c. A.p. 1300, 

t. Ursinus de Urbe, A.p. 1327. 

5. Ursus de Ursinis de Urbe, a.p. 1354. 


So. 


They were all clerics, and are taken from Ry- 
mer’s Fed. and Le Neve's Fasti. PATONcE. 


[When the proper name is not added, Urbs is to be 
taken as signifying Rome. “ Urbis appellationem, eti- 
amsi nomen proprium non adjiceretur, Romam tamen 
accipi, est receptum.”— Quintil., lib. vi. c. 3. Pegge 
( Anonymiana, p. 344.) says, “As the Latins used urbs, 
xar’ éfoxnv, for Rome, their capital, so we, at this day, use 
the word town for Londen ; as when we say, When do you 
go to town?” Urbicus in med. Latin signified a citizen, 
a Roman. “ Urbicus, Romanus, eadem ratione qua Roma 
Urbs appellatur.” (Henschel.) This, therefore, appears 
to be the true signification, also, of the medieval phrase 
de Urbe.] 
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Replies. 


CEREMONY FOR THE SOULS OF THE SLAIN IN 
BATTLE. 
(2™ §. vii. 210. 322. 

I am much obliged to Mr. S. Repmonp for 
the complimentary terms in which he speaks of 
me; but I confess I was not a little surprised at 
learning that “ some two years since” he had “a 
tit” with me “on Irish gold.” I cannot think 
my memory so bad as to have forgotten such an 
encounter in so short a time; but the truth is 
that I am not conscious of ever having had a cor- 
respondence or controversy with Mr. Repmonp 
on Irish gold or anything else. It is possible (for 
Mr. R. says he “ had the best of it”) that I may 
have been carried off insensible from the field, 
and so lost all recollection of the matter. 

However, my defeat on that occasion has pro- 
cured me the favour of Mr. Repmonn’s present 
communication, in which he corrects “ two ma- 
nifest errors,” which I do not think I ever com- 
mitted. 

The first was that I asserted it to be probable 


that “ the Hills of Saingel,” supposed to be iden- | 


tical with the present Newcastle race-course, were 
used as a horse race-course as early as the tenth 
century. But,as the Editor of “N.& Q.” has kindly 
remarked, I said “a race-course,” not “a horse 
race-course.” ‘The instance I gave, in the curious 
ceremony called “the races of the Son of Fera- 
dach” did not speak of horses, as running in these 
races, and Mr. Repmonp, being so well acquainted 
with Ireland, ought to know that there are very 
ancient races, still practised amongst us, which are 
not horse races. 

My second error was the supposition that the 
ceremony (if we may so call it) which I described 
may have been taken from the ancient custom of 
“making rounds at wells or stations (such as at 
Croagh- Patrick, Loch Dearg, &c.)” 

I beg to say that I have only put forward this 
conjecture as a “not improbable” suggestion : 
and I would be sorry that Mr. Repmonp should 
imagine that I meant in any way to speak ir- 
reverently of the religious, and I doubt not truly 
devotional feelings, with which the custom alluded 
to is and was practised by our peasantry. Mr. 
Repmonp says, in order to refute my supposed 
error, that the modern ceremony is intended “ for 
quite a different purpose.” I said not one word 
of the purpose of it. No matter what the purpose 
was, whether it was self-imposed or not, whether 
it was practised as a penance for sins, or to ob- 
tain the restoration to health of some sick rela- 
tive, or in fulfilment of a vow, or in thanksgiving 
for some benefit received, — all this is nothing to 
the argument. The similitude is in the round 
itself, not in the purpose with which it was per- 
formed: and my suggestion was this, that the 


Danish women were made to perform this round 
(not on their knees as Christians did, but on all 
fours), in rude, and if you will, profane, imitation 
of the Christian penitential exercise; to insult 
the paganism of the Danish women by the bar- 
barous joke that they were doing penance for the 
souls of their relatives slain in the battle. 

The fact stated by Mr. Repmonp that the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy have of late years 
endeavoured to discourage this practice, is much 
to their credit; but is nothing to the purpose, so 
long as it is admitted that the practice once 
existed. 

I hope Mr. Repmonp will now see that I never 
asserted, or maintained as an opinion, that there 
was any connection between the two ceremonies. 
I only suggested it as “ possible,” and as a ques- 
tion for consideration, that the one may have 
been a rude and distorted imitation of the other ; 
and I still think this “ not improbable.” But I 
confess I do not see the vis consequentie of Mr. 
Repmonn’s argument: “ The modern Roman 
Catholic clergy have endeavoured, within the last 
twenty-five years, to abolish * these Stations, — 
therefore the ceremony described as having taken 
place in the tenth century cannot have had any 
connection with the Stations.’ 

Mr. Repmonp says: “ With regard to the 
ceremony mentioned about the gillies driving the 
women, I have never heard nor read of such a 
thing before;” and again, “I have never heard 
an allusion to it in the traditions of the country.” 

I confess myself to be in the same predicament; 
and it was for that reason that I sent the story to 
“N.& Q.,” and asked your readers “ What are 
we to think of the ceremony? Is it of Danish or 
Irish origin? Was it done in mockery and con- 
tempt, or was it a real expiatory rite, pagan, or 
corrupt Christian ?” 

But Mr. Repmonp doubts whether the story 
really exists, and suggests that a re-examination 
of the original Irish may lead to a different trans- 
lation “ capable of a better interpretation or ex- 
planation.” I shall therefore give the original 
here, with my translation: and I shall be very 
much obliged to Mr. Repmonp, or any other of 
your readers, if he will suggest a “ better inter- 
pretation ” : — 

“Ts and tra do ronta grafaing mic Feradaich acu. i. 
lini mor do gailsechaib nan Gall i cnocanaib Sangail 
imacuart, ocus siat croma, ocus a lama ar lar, ocus gilli 
na sluagh go mairescud ina ndegaid, dorait anma nan 
Gall ro marbait isin cath.” 

“ Tt was then they celebrated also the Races of the Son 
of Feradach, namely, by placing on the Hills of Saingel, 
in a circle, a great line of the women of the Foreigners, 
in a stooping posture, with their hands on the ground, 
and driven by the gillies of the army behind them, for 








* I must express great doubt of the truth of Mr. Rep- 
MOND’s assertion that “the clergy have succeeded in 
complete ly abolishing these scenes.” 
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the good of the souls of the foreigners who were killed in 
the battle.” 
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BARRYMORE AND THE DU BARRYS. 


(2™ S. vii. 273.) 


The alleged connexion of the Count du Barry 
with a Scotch family of Barrymores, and in par- 
ticular with a page of Charles I. who bore that 
name and belonged to that family, was mentioned 
in“ N, & Q.” (2™ §. vii. 66.) in reference to a 
celebrated picture of Vandyke, which was in the 
possession of Madame du Barry. An account of 
that picture, which is now preserved in the 
Louvre, has since been given by M. de Cosson, in 
a communication in p. 114. But no explanation 
has been offered of the story which describes a 
page of Charles I. to have been named Barry- 
more or Barry, and to have been of a Scotch 
family. 


The confusion, or fiction—whichever it may be | 


—did not, as A. B. R. supposes, originate with 
Capefigue ; but he appears to have added to both. 
In his recent Life of Madame du Barry (Paris, 
1859, vol. i. 12mo.), he represents the family of 
Dubarry to have come from Scotland, and to 
have been descended from the Barrimores, a 
younger branch of the Stuarts. He farther states 
that the motto on the arms of Count Du Barry 
and his war-cry were Bouttez-en-avant, and was 
given to his ancestor by Charles VII., who had 
taken into his service a company of Scotchmen, 
since preserved among the gardes du corps (p. 
11.) Of the purchase of the picture of Vandyke, 
the following is his account in p. 153. :— 

“ Madame du Barry gave four thousand louis for the 
admirable portrait of Charles I., which she placed at 
Luciennes,— some say as a family picture (the du Barrys 
claimed kindred with the Stuarts), others as an example 
reminding the king of the fate which he had to expect 
from his rebellious parliament.” 

In this account there are some fresh points of 
imaginary connexion: the alliance with the Stu- 
arts; the transfer of the motto 6f the Irish title 
of Buttevant, which preceded the Earldom of 
Barrymore, to the Count du Barry; the deriva- 
tion of this motto from Charles VII. of France ; 
and its association with a Scotch company in the 
service of the king of France. 

It may be observed that Barry is an old French 
as well as English name. <A Paul de Barry, a 
French theological writer, who died in 1661, and 
a Réné Barry, historiographer of France, who 
lived in the same century, are mentioned in the 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle. There is, ac- 
cording to Capefigue, a historical notice of the 
Du Barry family in the Biogrephie Toulousaine. 


L. 


(2=4 S. VIL Arrtt. 30, 59, 








DR. WATTS'S LAST THOUGHTS ON THE TRINITY, 
(2™ S. v. 523.; vii. 279.) 


The Query, “Was Dr. Watts a Unitarian ?” 
has been answered, many years ago, by the Rey, 
Samuel Palmer, in a pamphlet entitled Dr. Watts 
no Socinian. But in fact it was answered by the 
Useful and Important Questions published by the 
Doctor himself within the last two years of his 
life. (Works, Barfield’s edition, vi. 519.) The 
suppressed pamphlet (reprinted in 1802) was an 
earlier production. It contains, like his other 
works, abundant evidence that, while Watts did 
not hold the “ Athanasian” doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, he was quite as far from adopting the senti- 
ments known as “ Unitarian.” On this point we 
“ have the truth,” though probably inaccessible to 
myriads who venerate the name of Watts. 

After a “Solemn Address to the Great and 
Blessed God,” the tract in question contains a 
“ Preface,” in which “the author professes himself 
a Christian,” who “ hath been exercised with long 
and grievous doubts and distress of spirit in this 
article of the Blessed Trinity.” (Reprint, p. x.) 


| He proposes to consider the doctrine “in two 


respects. First, so far as may be suflicient to 
fulfil the various duties of the Christian life and 
to obtain the salvation of Christ.” This is the 
immediate subject of the tract. The second part 
(which never appeared) was designed for “ more 
advanced and inquiring Christians” (p. 11.). 
Sect. I. is headed * The Doctrine of the Trinity 
proved to be a plain and easy doctrine.” Sect. Il. 
“Of the One true God.” Sect. IIL. “Of the 
Holy Trinity; or, the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, in general, and whether they be three 
proper persons.” Under which head the follow- 
ing occurs: “ This sacred Three in the Trinity 
are plainly represented in Scripture, and have 
been generally represented by Christian writers 
like three persons, or three distinct personal 
agents, as acting different parts, and sustaining 
different characters, in the affairs of our salvation; 
and yet it seems to be abundantly evident also in 
Scripture that they are all three represented in 
several places as having true and proper deity 
some way belonging to them, and that the names, 
titles, attributes, and operations of Godhead are 
ascribed to all the Three, in the Old Testament 
and in the New” (p. 18.). Sects. 1V. V. VI. and 
VIL. treat “Of God the Father;” “ Of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God ;” “ Of the Holy Spirit ;” 
and “Of the Spirit of God as given to Jesus 
Christ.” Sect. VIIL. answers certain “ Objections 
about the Representations of the Holy Spirit. 
There is added “A General Inference,” taking 
grave exception to human creeds “ guarded be- 
fore and behind with everlasting curses ;" and 
the whele closes with a prayer for the usefulness 


of the “ Enquiry,” or that, if by it any important 
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doctrine of the Christi in faith is opposed or con- 
cealed, disgraced or darkened, then “this Essay 


may be withheld or banished from the light of 


} 


the world, may be buried in deep silence, and, 
together with the author’s name, lie for ever in 
darkness.” 

Some further extracts are given by Milner, to 
whose work G. N. does not appear to have re- 
ferred. ‘The pamphlet was not against the Doc- 
tor’s published opinions ; this, therefore, could not 
be the ground on which it was regarded as “ un- 
worthy of publication.” A suflicient reason was, 
that it had been suppressed by its author in his 
lifetime. 

The question remained, whether the “ correc- 
tions and additions,” made by Watts’s own hand, 
in the copy of his Faithful Enquiry which was 


sold with Mr. Parker's library (and of the exist- | 


ence of which copy Milner was evidently uncon- 
scious), gave any countenance to the notion that 
Dr. Watts had altered his opinions, so as to raise 
asuspicion that he may have “ died a Unitarian.” 
Ican state positively that those corrections and 
additions furnish no such evidence. They are for 
the most part quite unimportant; in a few in- 
stances additional texts of Scripture are cited, 
but their bearing is against Unitarianism. Thus, 
where he had stated (p. 24.) that “Christ is often 
called God in Scripture, John i. 1. &c.,” he adds, 
asa MS. correction, “ even the true God, 1 John, 
y. 20.” 

My great-grandfather, Joseph Parker, was in 
almost constant attendance upon Dr. Watts, as 
his amanuensis, during the last twenty years 
his life, watched his death-bed, and deeply re- 
vered his memory. Family traditions and literary 
evidence alike tend to disprove the loose state- 
ment which Mr. Merivale “had from Dr. Lard- 
ner.” S. W. Rix. 


Beccles. 


Having been absent from home when the number 
of*N. & Q.” containing the above question ar- 
rived here, I did not see it till nearly a week after 
that date. 

Your correspondent G. N. heads his inquiry 
with the following emphatic title, “ Dr. Watts’s 
last Thoughts on the Trinity,” and then puts the 
question, “ Was Dr. Watts a Unitarian?” The 
affirmative of this question, he informs us, “ has 
been recently (by implication) denied. A cor- 
respondent (“ N. & Q.” 2™4 §, v. 523.) contrives, 
as he thinks, very adroitly, to avoid telling us 
what were Dr. Watts’s real sentiments. “Now,” 
continues the inquirer, “ if we may believe Dr. 
Credibility (the italics are G. N.’s) Lardner (Let- 
ters to the Rev. Mr. Merivale, and Merivale’s 
Letters to Dr. Priestley), Dr. Watts died a Uni- 
farian.” Why G. N. should condescend to give 
& nickname to Nathaniel Lardner, is less intel- 


of 
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ligible than the one applied to Lancelot Brown, 
the father of the English or natural style of land- 
scape gardening, who obtained the name of Capa- 
hility Brown, from his frequent use of that word 
in reference to the sites submitted to him for im- 
provement. The epithet “ Credibility Lardner,” 
as here applied, is “ to call virtue vice ;” but it 
has no sting for the learned, pious, consistent, 
evangelical author of The Credibility (hen > the 
intended sarcasm) of the Gospel History ; or, The 
Facts occasionally mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment confirmed by Passages of ancient Authors, 
who were contemporary with our Saviour, or his 
Apostles, or lived near their Time, which was sub- 
sequently followed by three supplementary vo- 
lumes, comprising A History of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, with Observations on the Books of the 
New Testament. He also published A large Col- 
lection of Jewish and Heathen Testimonies of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, 4 vols. 4to.; The 
History of the Heretics of the first two Centuries 
after Christ; and posthumously after his death 
in 1780, A Vindication of thre of our Saviour's 
Miracles, against Woolston, and A Letter written 
in the year 1730, concerning the Question whether 
the Logos* supplied the place of a human Soul in 
the person of Jesus Christ. I am not about to 
defend Dr. Credibility Lardner’s evangelism from 
an impotent sneer, ¢elum imbelle sine ictu, but to 
rescue Isaac Watts from the charge of being a 
Unitarian. 

To go back to Dr. Nathaniel Lardner’s letters 
to the Rev. Mr. Merivale and his to Dr. Priestley, 
G. N. asks, “ Why was the pamphlet suppressed ? 
Why did the executors ‘ think it unfit for pub- 
lication?’ Surely it was unfit in no other sense 
than being against all his former opinions.” This 
is begging the question. ‘ Will some of your 
correspondents tell us what this pamphlet con- 
tains? Let us have the truth.” And so we all 
say. 

Without waiting for these contents, I will en- 
deavour to solve the question, Was Dr. Watts a 
Unitarian ? and mark how a plain tale can put 
the aflirmers down. 

To do this I must have recourse to a few dates. 
Isaac Watts was born at Southampton in 1674, 
where he was educated by a clergyman of the 
Established Church till he attained his sixteenth 
year; and we all know the strength of early 
impressions. After this he was removed to a 
dissenting academy near London. He then re- 
turned with a high character for learning, as- 
siduity, and piety, to his native town, pursuing 
his studies there for about two years. In 1696 


* Plato, who, as well as Pythagoras, by residence in 
Chaldea, and intimacy with the learned Jewish captives, 
was well acquainted with the writings of Moses, has the 
striking remark on the Logos, which he detines, Aoyos 

é } imace of God. 
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he became tutor to the son of Sir John Hartopp, 
at Stoke Newington, whose monument and effigies, 
as I well remember, are in the chancel of that 
ancient church. After a serious illness, he re- 
turned in 1712, and found an honourable and 
honoured asylum in the mansion of Sir Thomas 
Abney, an alderman of London, where he passed 
the remainder of his days in the production of 
those useful works which do honour to his name, 
till he resigned his well-spent life in 1743. 

Living so many years in that village, the name, 
the works, and the sanctity of Dr. Watts’s name 
were as familiar to me as “ household words.” I 
do not remember, in any of his numerous works, 
the slightest tendency in them to Unitarianism. 
They were placed in my earliest infancy into my 
hands by my father and mother, who were ortho- 
dox members of the Church of England, and 
would have reckoned Unitarianism as infidelity. 

Every well-read man must know and appre- 
ciate Watts's Zogic, and the numerous editions it 
went through in the author’s lifetime till the 
present day, and the hold it still retains in our 
Universities and other institutions of sound learn- 
ing. They must also remember his admirable 
supplement to it, entitled Zhe Improve ment of the 
Mind. 

Well: G. N. asks, “ Was Dr. Watts a Uni- 
tarian?” ‘The great logician shall answer for 
himself. In his Logic, describing the mental pro- 
cess of induction, he says : — 

* Induction is when, from several particular Proposi- 
ns, we infer one general: as, the doctrine of the So- 
cinians cannot be proved from the Gospels, it cannot be 
proved from the Acts of the Apostles, it cannot be proved 
by the Epistles, nor from the Book of Revelation: there- 
fore it cannot be proved from the New Testament.” — 


Watts’s Logic. 
J. E. 


+; 
Lit 





THE (ARMADA) LORD HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM: 
HIS RELIGION. 
(1* S. iii, 185. 244. 287. 309.) 

Mr. Charles Knight, in his Popular History of 
England (iii, 223.), after justly commending the 
loyalty of the Roman Catholics in 1588, proceeds 
to state that “the confidence of the government 
in the patriotism of the great body who adhered 
to the ancient church was strikingly exhibited by 
the appointment of Howard, a Catholic, to the 
command of the fleet.” The following facts, in 
addition to those already adduced in “N. & Q.” 
seem to me to indicate, more or less clearly, that 
the Lord High Admiral (who died Earl of Not- 
tingham in 1624) was not a Roman Catholic. 

1. William Lisle, “ a rare antiquary,” translated 
into English Babylon, a part of the “Second 
Week” of Du Bartas, the French Calvinist poet, 
and dedicated it in 1596 to “ Charles, Lord How- 
ard, Baron of Effingham.” Du Bartas had fought 


[294 §. VII. Arrit 30, 9, 


in the Hugonot ranks; and the translator of his 
verses would scarcely have presented them to g 
Roman Catholic patron.— Wood's Athene, by 
Bliss, Fasti, i. 265. 

2. “1613. Lady Bedford, the Queen, Countess 
of Derby, and Lord Admiral, stand sponsors for 
the Countess of Salisbury’s daughter.”— Calendgy 
of State Papers, Domestic, 1611—1618, p. 170, 

3. “ May 30, 1623, London. Sir Wm. Monson's 
eldest son is committed to the Gate-house, for ar. 
guing in favour of popery at the Earl of Notting. 
ham’s table.’”— Jb. 1619—1623, p. 593. Had the 
sarl been a Roman Catholic, this disclosure could 
hardly have occurred; it would have been too 
flagrant a breach of hospitality. 

4. The Admiral’s two wives were ladies of Pro- 
testant houses; a Cary, daughter of Lord Huns- 
don; and a Stewart, daughter of the Earl of 
Moray. One of the first things that we learn con- 
cerning the son, the second Lord Nottingham, is, 
that he writes to the Council on 8th Dec. 1625, 
and * sends certificate of names of recusants in co. 
Surrey, from whom arms have been taken.” — Jb, 
1625—1626, p. 172. J. K. 

Highclere. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 

Great Events from slender Causes; Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1* S. x. 202, 294. 394. ; 2 S. ii. 43, 
152. ; v. 77. 139. 179.) —The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter of the Rev. Thomas Belsham, 
dated Hackney, August 16th, 1805, which con- 
tains an account of a visit which he had just paid 
to the Duke of Grafton : — 

“ Admiral Cosby told me one circumstance which was 
curious. When he was Commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, during the last war, at the time that we were 
in possession of Corsica, and when Sir Gilbert Elliott 
was Governor-General of the Island, General Paoli in- 
troduced Bonaparte, then a young man, to the Governor 
and to the Admiral, as a friend of his who would be glad 
to be employed in the service of England; but these 
wise men, not having Lavater’s skill in physiognomy, 
rejected the proposal, which obliged Bonaparte to offer 
his services to the French, and this was the rise of Bona- 
parte’s fortunes. I had often heard that Bonaparte had 
offered his services to the English and been rejected, but 
I hardly gave credit to it till I learned it from Admiral 
Cosby himself.” 

CLAMMILD. 

Athenxum Club. 


Rev. Dr. Gosset (1* S. xi. 66.) — The Rev. Dr. 
Gosset was buried in the Old Marylebone Ceme- 
tery, on the south side of Paddington Street. 
The tomb is of a very substantial character, sur- 
rounded by massive iron rails; but, though not 
out of repair, nearly half buried in earth, — the 
making out a copy of the inscription caused there- 
fore some trouble. Pray preserve it in your valu- 
able pages as sent herewith. Mathew Gosset, the 
first buried in the vault, was, I fancy, a great-uncle 
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of Dr. Gosset, and “ Gideon Gosset” his father's 
prother. In Smith’s History of the Parish of St. 
Marylebone, published in 1833, may be found a list 
of some of the persons to whom memori: ils have 
been erected in this same cemetery (vide pp. 127 

131.). And I would recommend any of your 
readers who may have relatives buried there to 
pay a visit to the cemetery without di day. Many 
of the tombs are in a dep lorable state, but I must 
” at present add the Gosset inscriptions : — 

“ Here lie the remains of Mathew Gosset, Es 
tte Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Band of | 
and well known for his superior skill in so f the 
Polite Arts. Ile died the f March, lv i tH, aged almost 
sixty-ol ne years nb was erected by order of 








sconsolate » Wid w » Memory of at te 
Hus bands, the sincerest of Friends, and the m« 
Benefactor r to persons in Distress.” 

2. “ Here lies the Body of Mrs. Ja Ester, relict of 
Mathew Gosset, Esq. v ith whot n she lived in the Hap- 





piest un interrupted Union during ut Forty Ye ars, and 
bef ft this world in firm hopes of u ‘Blesse 1 Immortality 
he died 28th May, 1748, aged 73.” 

3. “In Memory of Gideon Gosset, Esq., of this Parish, 
who died 6 Aug. 1785, aged 78. Likewise Mrs. Ann 
Gosset, his wife, who died 26 March, 1761, aged 56.” 

4, “In this Vault lie the Mortal Remains of Isaac Gos- 





et, Esq., who died Nov. 28, 1799, aged 87. Also, of his 
oly Son, the Rev. Isaac Gosset, D.D., F.R.S., who died 

Dec. 12, 1812, aged 67 
ANON. 


Houseling Cup (2' 1S. vil. 325.) — There was a 
marked difference between the “ hooselyng coppe” 
and the “ chalys” 
church-plate, as Tuos. Nortu well images; and 
the use of the “ houseling cup,” both for commu- 
nicants at church, and, when sick, at home, is 
pointed out by Dr. Rock in his Church of Our 
Fathers, iv. 170., &c. LituRGIcus. 


The om Countess of Desmond (25 S. vii. 313 -) 
— The following fact I can answer for, tho oy it 
details vary slightly from those of your corre- 
spondent W.S. G. On the 9th of March, 183 
Campbell the poet passed the evening at re 
house of one of my uncles. In the drawing-room 
was a picture of the old Countess of Desmond, 
who died in Holland in 1605, aged 140, from 
which country the painting had been brought. 
On looking at it, Mr. Campbell said that his grand- 
father knew a gentleman who had seen Lady 
Desmond; and that she told that gentleman that 
two years before the battle of Bosworth F ield, she 
danced with King Richard IIL, who was not 
humpbacked, but a handsome man. The follow- 
ing calculation will show the possibility of th 
assertion. If Lady Desmond was 140 years old 
in 1605, she must have been born in 1465. The 
battle of Bosworth Field was fought in 1485; she 

was, therefore, eighteen years old when she is said 
to have danced with King Richard III. Mr. 
Campbell's father was seventy years old at the 
time of the poet’s birth ; and his grandfather was 


of the Melton Mowbray list of 
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seventy years old at the time of his father’s birth. 
In 1833, Mr. C Campbell was about sixty years old. 
This leaves an interval of twenty- eight years be- 
tween the elder Campbell's birth and Lady Des- 
mond's death; the same individual might thus 
have easily known Lady Desmond, and yet lived 
to see the elder Mr. Campbell of an age to under- 
stand and retain such an anecdote. Iiveo 


“ Pitch-kettled” (2°* §. vii. 201.) — As the poet 
Cowper has employed “ pitch-kettled” in the 
sense of puzzled, we may be permitted to inquire 
how the expression passed into this meaning. 

‘ Pitch-kettled ” (puzzled) stands closely con- 
nected with “kittle-pitchering;" and 
pitchering” appears to have derived its origin 
from “ tickle pitcher.” 

1. “ Tickle pitcher” is 
for a toper, a drunkard. 
thirsty fellow, a sot.” Grose. 

2. But a “tickler” is also a — a puzzle. 
“ Tickler, something to puzzle or perplex a per- 
son. Sussex, Hants.” Holloway. ‘than ver to our 
English verb “to tickle” answers the Scotch v. “to 
kittle;” and the Scotch adj. “kittle,” which is 
also provincial English, signifies not only ticklish 
in a literal sense, but “ difficult, puzzling.” “ Kit- 
tle staps,” diflicult steps; “a kittle question,” a 
nice, difficult, puzzling question. So “kittle 
words ” (Fergusson), and “ kittle-the-cout,” (puz- 
zle the colt), a game. Hence may be traced the 
transition from “ _— pitcher” to “kittle-picher- 
ing.” “Tickle” bec A “kittle;” and “kittle- 
pitchering,” no haan referring to ebriety, signifies 
a peculiar kind of puzzling. “ Kittle-pitchering. 
A jocular mode of effectually interrupting a trou- 
blesome teller of long stories by frequent ques- 
tions.” Halliwell. Grose. 

3. From “kittle-pitchering” to “ pitch-ket- 
tled,” still with the idea of bewilderment or per- 
plexity, the transition is obvious and easy. 

We must not, however, forget to remark that 
“ nitch-kettled,” corfectly viewed, conveys the 
idea of bewilderment in excess. As “ pitch-dark’ 
is excessively dark, and “ pitch-black” intensely 
black, so “ pitch- -kettled” (or more properly 
 nitch- kittled * ") is excessively or intensely puz- 
zled. Tuomas Boys. 
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“ Shizn” (2° §. vii. 45.) —This feminine of 
hizn is not confined to Berkshire. About eighteen 
years ago, the daughter of our then clergyman 
here, the Rev. J. Hole, was in the vestry teach- 
ing the poor children on a Sunday morning: a 
child, five years old, had come with her sister with 
something in her pinbefore. The young lady 
looked at the contents, and said: “ My dear, you 
should not bring your playthings to church.” The 
child replied: “’Taint mine, Ma’am, ‘tis shizn.” 

", A. CARRINGTON. 


Ogbourne St. George, Wilts. 
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The Californian Trees (2™ S. vii. 
answer to the inquiry of H. 8. I will briefly give 
the history of these trees, by which it will appear 
the proper name is Jellingtonia, and not Wash- 
ingtonia gigantea. Mr. Lobb, who was out in 
California collecting for the Messrs. 
Chelsea, es in 1853, on the Sierra Nevada 
range, in lat. , long. 120° 10’ W., at an ele- 
vation of pooky fe i above 
these trees. Seeds and a young plant reached 
England in December, 1853, and particulars of 
the discovery, together with Mr. Lobb’s account, 
were published by Professor Lindley in the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle for December, 24, 1853, and the 








name of Wellingtonia gigantea given to the giant 
tree. “Wellington,” he says, “stands as high 
above his contemporaries as the Californian-tree 


above all the surrounding foresters. . . . Em- 
perors, and kings, and princes have their plants, 
and we must not forget to place in the highest 


rank among them our own great warrior.” The 
Illustrated News for February, 11, 1854, cone 
tained a drawing, and Chambers’s Edinburgh 


Journal for March 25, 1854, additional informa- 
tion. Not long after this two enterprising Ameri- 


Veitch of 


py sea level, a clump of 
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200.) —In 


! 
|} each w all, 


cans felled, and conveyed to New York, at a cost | 


of 4007. one tree, which, when standing, measured 
363 feet from base to top. The New York Mir- 
ror announced its arrival “as a giant tree, which 
has been named by botanists Washingtonia gigan- 
tea.” Professor Winslow of San Francisco, as I 
gathered from a cutting from a San Francisco 
paper, became very indignant at its being named 


in England Wellingtonia, and said (I quote from | 


memory, having lost the paragraph) “it was like 
the audacity of the Britishers giving the name of 
Wellington to a tree found on American soil, and 
that as Washington was by far a greater general 
than Wellington, the name ought to be Washing- 
tonia.” Now, if right of discovery and priority of 
naming are to have weight in this, as in all other 
cases of botanical or zoological discovery, then 
Wellingtonia was the first and proper name. 

T. W. Wonror. 

Brighton. 

Clem (i* S. vii. 615. ; viii. 64.) —Halliwell spells 
this verb clam (i. 251.), fo starve, and the noun 
plural clams, he says, are forceps or pincers with 
jong handles to pull up thistles or weeds. In the 
black country clem is the pronunciation, and 
applied to the want of food. In German klemm 
means pincers, and the phrase in der klemme seyn 
signifies “to be in great straits, to be in distress.” 

Goethe uses the intensitive of klemm, — 

“«___.. Mein herz, beklemmt und kalt,” — 
in translating Voltaire’s 
“Mon cceur, sans mouvemens, sans chaleur et sans vie.” 
Mahomet, Act II. Se. 1 
T. J. Bucktown. 
Lichfield, 
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Art of Memory Q™ S. vii. 257. 304.) —] have 
little doubt that the MWe chon alluded to by F. ¢, 
H. was the author of the following work : — 

« A System of Mnemonics; or a New Aid to Memory 
simplified, and adapted to the General Branches of Liter. 
ature; with a Dictionary of Words used ; i 
Arithmetical Figures, and illustrative FE 
rhomas Coglan. London. 8yo. 1813.” 





Some copies have a new title-page, dated Liver. 
pool, 1852. Coglan’s system is merely a variation 
of Feinaigle’s. 


I may ‘remark that The New Art of Memory, 


Sounded upon the Principles taught by M. Gregor 


von Feinaigle, London, 1812, 1813, was written 
by Mr. John Millard, assistant librarian at the 
Surrey Institution. Tuomeson Cooper, 

Cambridge 

“ One of the simplest systems of mnemonics is the plan 
which used to be resorted to by the ancient orators, of 
connecting in their minds the different parts of a speech 
with different parts of the building in which it was deli- 
vered.”—Penny Cyc. xv. 90. 

The succession of forty English sovereigns, by 
conceiving a panel for each in a room, or ten on 
may be easily thus recollected; and 
the dates of their accession to the throne are re- 
called by taking certain ten consonants for the 
figures in each date (omitting the thousands), as ¢ 
for 1., 2 for 2., s for 0., &c., and by introducing 
vowels ad libitum, thus forming words to attach to 
each sovereign’s name, or to an abridgment of 
such name. Dr. Grey (London, 1730) is the best 
known, if not the best author, cn this subject. 

T. J. Bucxtox. 

Lichfield. 


Leathern Mongy (2° S. vi. 460. ; vii. 137.) —In 
the second volume of Norfolk Archeology, 1849, 
published by the Norfolk and Norwich Archzo- 
logical Society, is a curious paper by the Rev. 
John Gunn, entitled “ Proverbs, Adages, and Po- 
pular Superstitions, still preserved in the Parish 
of Irstead.” These are mostly taken down from 
the lips of a famous old Caeherenenn an, Mrs, Lub- 
bock. At p. 305. we are told: 

“King John cleared the crown of leather money. First, 
he used it when there was not money enough to “carry on 
business with; and then he cried it down when he had 
got a supply of Prot yer money. The people considered 
him rather silly; but he had sense enough to do ved 
She remembers, when a child, playing with King John’ 
leather money. It was stamped like gingerbread; al 
of the shape of gun-wadding.” 

AcuE, 

Gandergrass (2™ §, vii. 117.) —Is not the 
“ pale gandergrass ” more likely to be the goose- 
grass ( Potentilla anserina), which grows so plenti- 
fully by roadsides and in meadows, and whose leaf 
is so singularly white as to merit the appellation of 
“pale,” far better than the Orchis mascula sug- 
gested by Mr. Kine ! M. E. M. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Speeches of the Managers and Counsel in the ) 
Warren Hastings. Edited by FE. A. Bond, Vol. J. Pub- 
lished by the A ithority of the Lords Cominissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. (Longman & Co.) 








The recent events in our Indian possessions might well 
serve to give value to the present volume, even if all in- 
terest in the great Parli ~ ntary Impeachment of War- 








ren Hast ings, stimulated by the hatred of Sir P. Francis, 
carried on by the ent! apr of Burke, and supported | by 


his eloquence and that of Sheridan, had entirely died 






aw But this is far from the case, and it is greatly to 
the credit of the government and to Sir G. Cornewall 


Lewis, by whom its publication was suggested, that so im- 
portant an ad lition as this should have been made to our 
knowledge of that remarkable trial The evidence, oral 
locumentary, was printed as the trial proceeded, and 
; folio volumes. The present work will 
y four octavo volumes, and embrace the Speeches of 
‘Managers for the House of Commons in opening and 
everal Articles of Charge, and in sum- 
e answers of the Counsel for the 
to the Managers. The present 
Burke on 15th, 16th, 





supporting the s 
ming up the evi dence; tl 
Defence, and the Replies 





Trial of 


gg contains the Speeches of 

18th, and 19th Feb. 1788; Speeches of Fox, Grey, An- | 
struther, Ac iam, and Pelham; and that of Sheridan, de- 
ivered on 3rd, 6th, 10th, and 13th of June. It is clear, 





fore, that this isa book which must find a place in 
every historical library. 

The Lif and Times of Daniel De Foe. With Remarks 
Digressive and Discursive. By William Chadwick. (Rus- 
Smith.) 

This is one of those books for the publication of which 
there seems no adequate motive. Mr. Chadwick does not 
profess to bring forward any new materials for the bio- 
ry of De Foe —and so to supersede Chalmers’s brief 
Wilson’s more elaborate performance, or Mr. 
et’s brilliant sketch — but uses De Foe’s Life 
s peg rs on which to hang his own peculiar opinions. 
greatest merit of the 
Foe's manly and nervous writings. 





sel 











and Works | 


pP 


Sermons preached in Westminster. By The Rev. C. F. 
Secretan. (Bell & Daldv.) 

Although not in the habit of noticing Sermons, yet 
ing heard many of these preached, and knowing the 
go 1 which is being effected by the Westminster and 
Pimlico Church of England Commercial School (in aid of 
which they ar published ), we think we may venture to 
assure our Readers, that if they help the School by the 
} of these Sermons, they will at the same time 
imp rove themselves by the perusal of them. 

Footpaths letween Two Worlds, and other 
Patrick Scott. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Mr. Scott has employed his genius, and sometimes 
very eloquently, in demonstrating, from the evidences af- 
forded by this world, the hopes we may reasonably enter- 
tain of that which is to come: while by his winning 
earnestness he “allures to brighter worlds,” he at the 
same time clearly, and with considerable force, “ points 

@ way. “On the Battle of Inkermann” is almost, if 
ot ablest poem on the subject that has come 
“ager our notice, 

The Quarterly Review 


umber. Just is done 





hase 





Poems, by 





t quite, the 


just issued is a very pleasant 
in the first article to Curlyle’s 
Frederick the Second. The Minstrelsy of Scotland is illus- 

and loving hand. The question of the 
und its removal to the British Museum 
The Baron Bunsen and the Chro- 








trated by an 


book is its copious extracts from De | 


For- | } 


The | 


} 


ill bibli- 
pleasant 
given so 
Devoushire 


hariles James 


nology of the Bible well deserves the attention of 

cal students. The next article is one of those 
gossiping sketches of county history which have 
much pleasant variety to the late Qu —_ s. 
is the county now described. An article on 

Fox, in which some justice is done to hon bo old George 
the Third, is followed by one in which justice is also done 
to Lord Brougham and Law Reform. The concluding 
article is War in Italy, unhappily an article to which, 
since it was written, events have given and 
painful interest. 


increased 





AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Krase Warr s Miscettanro 
———— Crirron Gr 
— ters, stating parti ars and lowest price, carria j to he 
nt to Messus. Bs & Datoy, Publishers of “* NOTES AND 
‘QUERIE ,” 186. Fleet Street. 
Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 


BOOKS 



















Cur Task, by Cowper. Svo. L 

Porms, by Cowper. Sth Edition, avo 

Da. Mizstes's — rr or ( wren, publishe l in Constable's J IN. 
Tavior's La r Cowrrr, published in the ¢ t family Libra 
Lirs or C mated revised by ‘Mr. Greathead. 





Wanted by Mr. B , 5. Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset 
Square, N. W. 
Tue Tunes Arms; on Divirstonat Tactics D: Tra edt 
Col. Inigo Jones. 2nd « litic om. 
Rickman's Ancairecrurs 
Braz ano tae Braaziians 
Wanted by 7. James, Bookseller, Southampton. 
I Lisrt Portret petta Bimota. Trea Opera 
de Saverio Mattei. Tomo IV. 1773, 





nella Stamperia Simoniana. 


Wanted by Yr. ¢ » 14. Pall Mall, East. 
Tuom * Aguinatis Catena Acasa. In Acdibus Optimi Caleographi. 
Gui . Huyon, 1524, 
Sarum Missac. ito. 1515. Imperfect copy. 





Wanted by Nev. J. C. Jackson, 17. Sutton Place, Hackney. 





—— to peanepregesenanpenant 




















Ilanpet anv urs Ws j a th ‘ a 
t / 2" N.&Q.” 
Faro. Mutter (Amsterdam.) Say i the tr bes t 1. They 
erused by you t 
A.B Weha t ; t t 
it tely and thank « f f ie a 
ms hints. dle may bea ed that t t sight 
I.R Old postage sta u f ) to 
srita ‘ 
Lynta’s art ut ak i a 
3 Ja reply to several 1 vtlu il 
a repeat that there is no charge J insert t ane 
of which any of our readers are a 
Da.F. A. Leo (Ber Mess Wi and Sot 138. 8 , 
r j eet pn Ry le gy hoo und Russia, 7 
Aurreo T. Ler. The names of the aut : in A Collection of Cases to 
Recover Dissenters will foun u the third ed 3 . vo. 1718, 
it 1, i.,and probably th the lit 
A.O.P. We would advise « Pre spo wt to» the para- 
hs cach art / r raph 1 t a ? t ’ t 
Table af Contents of cach paper, in th Dr. Smit 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 
Setracn We still adhe to our descr of G 
jt lent? ’ fof te G 
t tal li 
S.N.C Winchest iH Southwa wa anted 
c ts 8, t i 1 j ( halle 
dest i by fire, Aug. 28, 1814. t t a we 


“ Nores ann Qveares" is published at m on Friday, and is also 







issued in Mowraty Paars. The subscription for Stamreo Cortes jor 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Inpex) ts Ils. 4d., which may be y Post Oth Order ta 
favour of Mesens. Bett ano Dato, 18 Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 


ali Comm cnicatioys ror tas Eorror shoul ddressed. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. (2=4 S, VII. Apri 30, °59, 





1TH OF THE EARTI DEMONSTRATED. PRIVATE TUITION ABROAD. 
2 -* MARRIED GENTLEMAN, A CAMBRIDGE 


loth. 1 GRADUATE and repes 1 prize si 
THE EARTH WE INHABIT: __ {tg snfrancgresiqes ine tus tiny POORPCRILS, 
Z rate thi ast. He ha dc mstant experience ig 
»AST, PRESENT, AND PROBABLE FUTURE. I . . edhe mage no a sy ; . a dk ae 
By CAPTAIN ALFRED W. DRAYSON, t ‘ app ” ing 
t the Author! forward extracts from t ‘NOTES & QUERIES" OFFICE, 86. Fleet Street. 
ae KENHAM HOUSE. — DR. DIAMOND 
r nine years Superintendent to the Female Department of the 
rr nt m)1} rranged tl abov mmodious i 
4. W. BENNETT I to Wit ‘ te Seale ¥ ee seond a nemtally af 
Just 1, pr : th lette th his Family. For terms, &c. apply to Dit. DIAMOND, Twicka 
| OCAL ETYMOLOGY : a Derivative etionar api lag ea mie a Gecitteaia 
4_of Geogr N By RICHARD STEPHI « Trains constantly pass nd from I residence being 
NOCK, F.S.A. “ Caref ’ i & from the el 


I n: HOULSTON & WRIGTIT, 65. Paterr tov 
: . THE LONDON ASSURANCE, — 
rl '1T GENERALLY KNOWN INCORPORATED A.D. 172 
- 7 — , FOR LIFE, FIRE, ann MARINE ASST RANCES, 
‘ : ; yee ang an ou on ul Office — No. 7. Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. IN ALY tBUTHNOT, Es 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. “+ F a 
t Street; f whom be ft i 
wrk, Twenty-third Thousand, 3s. + 


wit 


G R. GRIFFITHS . Esq. 

) GUTHRIE, B 
EDW AR sD HAR NAGE, Esq. 
LOUIS I rit 


i \R 
EDW. ARD BURMESTER, 
1} LI 
OWN ES 
Vip POW 
r authors, sent on application, by zeae DWIN GOWER: Raa.” Lear Pt 
RICHARD BARRI rT, MARK LANE, LONDON Se 


] IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo 
J graphic P ts, by MAULL & POLYBLANK, price se. e Two Memb alll aiid: 
MAY cont IIENRY KINGSCOTE, Esq., and JOHN TIDD PRATT, Esq. 
THE LOR D BISHOP OF OXFORD. Scpeaintenpent — PHILIP SCOONES, Esq. 
— — 
MAULL & POLYBLANK, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1 LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Piccadilly ; and W. KENT & CO., Fleet Street. . +. PETER HARDY, Eoa., F.2.8. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. THIS C ‘OR POR ATION has cranted Assurances on 
OTTEWILL anp CO., 1 exceeding One Hu ndred ind Thirty 
Wroresate ano Rera "8, hav ssued its first P y t 7th June, 1721 
Photographic Apparatus Manufacturers, s are given tothe 
ISLINGT r 


\ IVDON. 


Tr. OTTEWILL AND CO.'S 


AS EXPRESS ' Ixpta. the 
r of life, Oty 


1e8 On ApT ation. 1 I l r) 
—— eS aeres s izh racter whi is ancient Co ation has maintained 
yowcn ME NT AL BRASSES AND TABLE TS, r near é ry and a Half, secures to the public afall 
rporate, Offici nd Private S¢ als, Dies, Stam] l t il dec tion of ts 
Mix tyles ‘ ' 
Ring Ss. OF 
Ring, engraved cr rance. 
MORIN( rray r ‘ lic ist (who has received t ] licies are issued Free from St p Duty, 


M r , r 
G i igh Ibe . y scripti whatever 


— . l fees dical Refé yees ere id by the Corporation. 
| ONDON CRYSTAL PAL ACE, , ties are granted by the Corporation, payable Half-Yeasly. 
t 1G P St 3 ; 
Bui W OPEN I f + f all kinds of ra 
wa ay tA id FAD ost S ART won gh FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Private Refr omy ee gt foom attached, re- | Mas THOS. B. BATEMAN, E 


= - re ones Assurance ne Shilling and Sixper er Ce 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Oxf 


i 
dous Assurances, Two Shillings and Sixpence per Cent. out 
ns Doubly Hazardous Assurar ir Shillings and Sixpence per Cem 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, Foreign and Special Assurances accepted at moderate Rates. 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, BEET TES oa cnatiem uae ten shtatent Grae 
Axp proxouncep sy HER MAJESTY’S ein a ; - "the Actuary, the Manager of the Fire 
sAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. rtment, or to the | uperit tent t est End Office. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. “JOUN LAUR t NCE, Secretary 








